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TO A VIOLET. 
Found Under the Snow, March 5, 








BY ELLA G. IVES. 





Thon little waif from far-off skies, 

How heavenly-blue thy serious eyes! 
What uncoined gold within thine heart! 
A very thought of God thou art. 

Within thy sheltering nest of green, 

A hidden life was thine, unseen, 
Unnoted, save by Him who knows 

And counts the treasures of the sows. 


Sweet flower, as thou on lowly sod, 

So I upon the will of God 

Would rest; beneath His brooding love, 

So like the soft, white snow above 

Thy gentle head, I’d patient wait; 

And though my longed-for spring come late, 
I'd lift to God an eye as true 

As thine, thou bit of heavenly blue! 


—_———_ - -#«- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment, which passed the Rhode 
Island Senate 28 to 8, has now passed 
the House, 52 to 5, and will be submitted 
to the voters early in April. 

oe 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the municipal woman suffrage 
bill was again discussed last Thursday af- 
ternoon, and was refused a third reading 
by a vote of 86 yeas to 122 nays, pairs in- 
cluded. Last year, on a similar bill, the 
vote was 77 yeas to 132 nays, pairs in- 
cluded. In 1885, it was 68 yeas to 137 
nays, pairs included. In 1884, the vote 
was 61 yeas to 155 nays, pairs included. 
A further change of 18 votes this year, 
with that of the Speaker, would have 
given us a majority. The same rate of 
gain for two years more will carry the 
bill. This is the largest vote ever given 
for municipal woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts. We shall give a condensed sten- 
ographic report of the debate next week. 
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The municipal woman suffrage bill, 
which passed the New York Senate 20 to 
9, has been defeated in the Assembly, 68 
to 48, 





The woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment in Maine has failed to re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote of both 
branches of the Legislature, and will not 
be submitted this year. 


- 


A municipal woman suffrage bill has been 
introduced in the Indiana Legislature by 
Senator Johnson, who supported it In an 
ablespeech. The bill provides that women 
shall vote at all municipal elections, and 
at all other elections from which they are 
not directly excluded by the Constitution. 
Petitions and letters urging the passage of 
the measure are reported to be pouring in 
upon the Legislature by thousands. ‘The 
bill has been referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 








Reports of suffrage hearings in Michi- 
an, Wisconsin, and Connecticut are given 
in another column. 
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The Woman’s Tribune is at hand, with a 
full account of the struggle over the mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill in Nebraska. It was 

early, and was killed in the 
House before any special work had been 
done for it. When work was began, so 
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many members were found willing to re- 
consider that it was thought the House 
would reverse its action if the bill should 
pass the Senate. Petitions poured in from 
all over the State, and the reception of a 
batch of suffrage petitions was part of every 
morning's regular work. The W.C.T.U. 
and the State Suffrage Association both 
labored hard for the bill; the presidents 
of the two societies occupied adjacent 
offices, and the presidents’ husbands occu- 
pied adjacent seats in theSenate. Senator 
Colby, as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, gave the bill valuable help. It 
was considered in committee of the whole, 
and its passage recommended 15 to 11. 
The vote on adoption of the report stood 
16 to 16, and Lieut.-Gov. Shedd gave his 
casting vote in its favor. When the final 
vote was taken, however, Senators Colby 
and Holmes were both ill; and the bill 
was lost, 17to11. The Nebraska women 
are organizing for renewed effort, and 
hope for better luck next time. 
—-———-—-*@e- —— 

Madame Pauline Kerzomard has been 
chosen'a member of the Higher Council of 
Public Education in France. She is the 
first woman to hold such a position. A 
Paris paper says of her election: ‘It 
is quite a revolution, and everything was 
done that could be done to hinder it. But 
good sense and equity got the upper hand.” 
Madame Kerzomard herself says: “tA 
School Board from which mothers are 
systematically excluded is an imperfect 
board.” It will go nigh to be thought so, 
shortly. 





The N. E. Women’s Club, last week, 
gave a reception to Hon. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, whose great services in securing better 
laws for women are beyond all praise, and 
have earned him the heartfelt gratitude of 
all thoughtful women. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe presided. Brief addresses were 
made by Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall, Theo- 
dore D. Weld, Mrs. E. D, Cheney, Col. 
and Mrs. F. S. Hesseltine, Mrs. A. A. Claf- 
lin, Professor Fay, Col. Henry L. Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, and others. Mr. Sewall 
himself, now in his eighty-eighth year, 
made an admirable speech, full of energy 
and fire. He half apologized for mingling 
so much woman suffrage with his dis- 
course, but said that as old Cato, upon 
whatever subject he undertook to speak, 
always ended with ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago !"” 
he found himself ending every address with 
‘Suffrage for women!” The occasion was 
memorable and delightful. 


«++ 
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Women constitute two-thirds of our 
church members and only one fifth of our 
criminals. Yet there are still people who 
say that woman suffrage would strengthen 
the political power of vice and crime. 


——— — -#@0-- 


No man can take out a license to marry 
the minor daughter of another without 
his consent. But the law virtually gives 
every man a license to seduce the minor 
daughter of his neighbor, and the child’s 
own consent discharges him of all penal- 
ty. It is no wonder that the various 
women’s associations are asking to have 
the law changed. If mothers were voters, 
such a law could never have been passed. 


2+ 


TOLEDO ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
held its eighteenth annual meeting March 
2. The treasurer’s report showed the as- 
sociation out of debt, with a small balance 
in the treasury. Mrs. Julia P. Cole, the 
secretary, read an encouraging report of 
the year’s work. 

The following officers were elected : 

President — Mary J. Craven; Vice-President 
—Sarah R. L. Williams; Recording Secretary— 
Mattie B. Eck; Corresponding Secretary—Sarah 
8. Bissell; Treasurer—Caroline T. Morgan; Ez- 
ecutive Committee—Rosa L. Segur, Julia P. Cole, 
Anna C. Mott, Martha Stebbins, Mary B. Glea- 
son. 

Interesting correspondence was read, 
and the work of the month reviewed. 
Mrs. E. S. Trey, of Rochester, N. Y., 
gave an address. Sorrow was expressed 
that the Ohio Senate had disgraced itself 
by amending to twelve years the Albaugh 
House Bill, which had raised the age of 
consent for girls to fourteen years. 

The State convention in May, and other 
business, occupied the time till adjourn- 
ment. 








WOMAN NEEDS THE BALLOT. 
Woman needs the ballot to protect that 


which most men opposed to universal suf- 
frage are so anxious to emphasize as her 











protect her husband, and her brothers, and 
sons, against the assaults of the drink- 
mania. She needs to guard her children 
against the temptations of vice in litera- 
ture and art. Never tell me that women 
do not need the ballot because they are so 
well cherished and protected already. I 
very much fear there never will be a time 
when all] the good people in this world can 
dispense with any effective weapon against 
wrong.—Prof. W. H. Carruth. 


— 
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COL. HIGGINSON’S LATEST WORD ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


[Extract from his remarks before the Joint 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, Feb. 9, 1887. 
Mr. Fay having closed for the remonstrants, 
Mr. Blackwell invited Col. Higginson to speak.} 


Col. Higginson said: 


‘The counsel for the remonstrants closed 
with a little compliment to a recent paper 
of mine in the Forum, and said that he 
wished he had time to read it to the Com- 
mittee. I heartily echo that wish, but I 
should value the compliment more if I 
felt sure that he had read the whole arti- 
cle. He might not in that case be so ready 
to put the whole document ‘into the case,’ 
as lawyers say. Every reformer who tries 
to be candid in his statement knows very 
well that his honest admissions will be 
picked out separately, like so many plums, 
by his opponents, and made the most of: 
and yet the fact that, while making these 
admissions, he reaffirms his original propo- 
sitions, really makes his position stronger 
than before. ‘That is, inany case, my own 
view; and [ am as strong in my belief in 
Woman Suffrage as when I sat on your 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, and reported, 
as [ trust you will, a Woman Suffrage bill 
to the Legislature. 

‘*When the counsel for the remonstrants 
has had a little more experience in dealing 
with reformers, he will not found many 
hopes on the differences which may exist 
among us in minor matters. We are very 
much like those Highlanders described in 
Scott’s ‘Rob Roy’ of whom the good 
Bailie complains that no matter how they 
may dispute among themselves, they are 
always ready to unite against all staid and 
respectable people. For one, I am perfect- 
ly willing to admit that Woman Suffrage 
will not at once bring the millennium. On 
the other hand, I have no doubt that, like 
all great extensions of the suffrage, it will 
bring some temporary inconveniences. It 
will involve what Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
acutely called ‘a period of fermentation,’ 
and this may require a little time to sub- 
side. Women, like men, will often vote 
wrong; they will be misled ; they will have 
to learn by experience; the very fact of 
their voting may lead to suspicions and 
scandals. All this has been true, in its 
day, of universal male suffrage; and what 
we reformers all agree in claiming is that 
however this may be, Woman Suffrage is 
the only logical outcome of our present po- 
litical system ; and that you must either go 
back and disfranchise all but a few men, 
or you must go cn and enfranchise women 
also. Having risked all on universal suf- 
frage, we must go on and make it truly 
universal. This is why [ was one of the 
few Republicans who voted from the first, 
in the Legislature, to abolish the poll-tax 
qualification for voting; and this is why I 
support Woman Suffrage now. Both meas- 
ures will doubtless lead to some temporary 
inconveniences, but both are essential in 
the progress of democratic institutions.” 

Col. Higginson here took up the claim 
of some of the ladies who had spoken, that 
Woman Suffrage was to be regarded as in 
some sense a right; and reinforced it by 
quotations from James Otis and Benjamin 
Franklin. He also called attention to cases 
which had occurred in our Legislature, in 
his experience, where serious injustice had 
either been done, or narrowly averted, be- 
cause women were not there to look after 
their own interests. He pointed out that 
the presence of two or three Roman Catho- 
lics, or two or three naturalized citizens, or 
two or three so-called *‘Labor men” in the 
Legislature, was a complete guarantee that 
the rights of these various classes would 
never be infringed; but that there was no 
such guarantee in case of women. 

In reference to the alleged indifference 
of women to School Suffrage, Col. Higgin- 
son said that while there was no doubt 
some foundation for this, yet much was 
due to the practical difficulties created by 
the law. All his own political duties did 
not give him so much trouble as the eftort 
from year to year to keep his wife’s name 
on the voting list; and he failed about 





especial sphere, the home. She needs to | every other year in even that. 
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THE MASSACHUSKITS DEBATE. 


The bill proposing to confer municipal 
suffrage on the women of Massachusetts 
was up for discussion on ‘Thursday, 
March 3. 

ADDRESS OF MR. QUINCY. 


The debate was opened by Mr. Josiah 
Quincy. of Quincy, who explained that 
the bill gave women the right that is now 
given to men, to vote on all city and town 
affairs, including the right to vote on the 
license question. It does not give her the 
right to vote for members of the Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, if, after trial, it shall 
prove a failure, the Legislature can repeal 
the law without interfering with the rights 
of any one who votes for members. In 
discussing the general question of the right 
to suffrage, Mr. Quincy denied that the 
burden of proof is upon the women, and 
claimed that because women have always 
been denied the right to vote, is no rea- 
son why they should continue to be ex- 
cluded from participation in the affairs of 
government. He claimed that this is a 
question not only of theoretic interest and 
importance, but one which has_ been 
brought within the sphere of practical 
politics. Kansas, with a population of 
a million, has just granted municipal 
suffrage to women, so that when the elec- 
tions occur, within a month, we shall see 
this question given the largest practical 
trial which has ever been given in the his- 
tory of the world. Mr. Quincy then re- 
ferred to the results of municipal suffrage 
exercised in Englana by women since 1869, 
and to the efforts in New York, Maine, 
and Rhode Island in this direction. After 
referring to the provisions of the bill now 
before the House, he said that it rested 
with the opponents of the measure to show 
in what way the granting of the suffrage 
to women would work disadvantageously 
to the State. He then considered the vari- 
ous objections that have been made, an- 
swering each in turn. ‘To the first, that 
the vote should not be given to women be- 
cause it was not given in the past course 
of ages, he said: This comes from the fact 
that early societies and communities are ne- 
cessarily founded on force, and are there- 
fore necessarily on a war footing. Com- 
munities gradually develop, by the law 
of evolution, from the war footing to the 
industrial stage—a stage which only with- 
in the last century the nations have reach- 
ed. The question of granting the fran- 
chise to women was not raised in the past 
because it is only now that society has 
reached a position where that becomes a 
practical question. But we are now ready 
to consider whether woman has not a 
just right, and whether it is not for the ad- 
vantage of the State to admit her to the 
franchise alongside of man. The Ameri- 
can doctrine is that government should be 
representative. That is, that no individ- 
ual and no class can represent another in- 
dividual or another class. What sort ofa 
representative government is it which ex- 
cludes one-half—and in Massachusetts 
more than one-half—of its citizens from 
allshareinit? These principles are work- 
ed out from the historical experience of 
society, and not from any doctrine of in- 
alienable right. When society has reached 
a position where it is practicable and de- 
sirable that a certain class, or a certain in- 
dividual, should be brought into the fran- 
chise, where they possess all the qualifica- 
tions to exercise it, then that class or that 
individual may be said to have a right to ex- 
ercise the franchise, and it is only in this 
way that I contend for any right of woman 
to exercise it. She has as good a right as 
man. She has the right that springs from 
the fact that society needs her co-operation 
and her help in the functions of govern- 
ment. The practical question is whether 
she has the necessary qualifications. If 
woman is like man, surely she has an 
equal right to the franchise. If she is un- 
like man, then man cannot represent her, 
and she can only represent herself. The 
three chief objections usually urged 
against piving the vote to woman—lack of 
physical health, of intellectual capacity 
and ethical difference from man—were 
considered separately. As to the first, Mr. 
Quincy thought more women suffered from 
lack of serious thought and occupation 
than from too much. If only those who 
can fight should vote, the same rule should 
be applied to men. As to intellectual un- 
fitness, he thought that should hardly be 
urged in a State where eighty-five per 
cent. of the teachers of the young are 
women, where women are admitted to all 
professions, and where they assist in man- 
aging prisons and charities. When men 
and women receive the same education, 
when they are trained in the same way, 
they will have the same fitness for the 
performance of public functions. As to 
the moral fitness, Mr. Quincy thought the 
influence of woman would be exerted for 
a higher moral standard in politics and not 
a lower one. He objected to any one’s de- 
fining a sphere for woman. He did not 
desire to force anything upon woman that 
was unnatural toher. Ifitis unnatural for 
her to take an active part in politics, she 
will notdo it. Give woman liberty and she 
will confine herself within the sphere of 
what is natural and onoe for her, and 
there will be no fear of her going beyond 
that sphere. Mr. Quincy asked for a fair 
and unprejudiced discussion of the merits 
of the subject. 

ADDRESS OF MR. HERSEY. 

Mr. Hersey, of Hingham, followed. He 
thought, as a matter oF ustice, there should 
be no restriction of su on account of 

(Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BURNETT is 
said to be writing a sequel to ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” which will show him as a 
young man. 

“NELLIE BLY,” the newspaper corre- 
spondent, whose real name is Miss Pink E. 
J. Cochrane, is about to quit journalism 
for the stage. ° 

Mrs. Bishop H. WARREN, said to be the 
richest woman in Colorado, made her own 
money by cattle-raising, and is now worth 
$10,000,000. 

SIGNORA FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZARO is 
the editor of a new monthly magazine 
just started in Rome, La Rassegna degli 
Interessi Femminili, devoted to the interests 
of Italian women. 


Mrs. M.'S. DuRELL, wife of Judge E. 
H. Durell, and Miss A. L. Gebhard have 
been awarded a medal from the American 
Institute for a patented attachment for 
water-heating to steam radiators. 


Mrr. Lucretia M. HErwoop has been 
chosen President of the Chicago Women’s 
Club. ‘This organization is devoted to eul- 
ture and philanthropy, and has more than 
200 members. 


Miss MINNIE E. BIGELOW, a very suc™ 
cessful teacher, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Princeton School Committee by 
a handsome majority. She is the first 
woman chosen to that position in Prince- 
ton. 


Miss EMMA'PERKINS lately lectured in 
Cleveland, O., on ‘*The Augustan Era.” 
The Cleveland Press says: **The lecture 
showed deep research into the history of 
the ancient Greeks, Romans and Teutons, 
and was amost scholarly effort.” Miss Per- 
kins is a daughter of Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, 
and a Vassar graduate. 


Mrs. E. PUTNAM HEATON, of the Brook- 
lyn Times, has been weighing the dresses 
at a fashionable modiste’s, to find the aver- 
age weight of a woman’s gown. She found 
that jet-trimmed reception dresses weighed 
from 34 to 49 pounds, plain walking dresses 
from 12 to 19. Nothing was found that 
weighed less than 10 pounds. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKE- 
MAN, Of Chicago, is editing the Journal of 
Industrial Education, in the absence of 
Mrs. Conant, who has gone South for her 
health. Mrs. Wakeman is a successful 
journalist, a regular contributor to the 
Chicago Times and the St. Paul dailies. 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride will cuntribute to 
the Journal a series of articles upon char- 
itable work and industrial education in 
New England. 


Mrs. E. W. EL ts, of Kittrell, N. ‘C., is 
making what are called ‘‘dish-rag gourds,” 
from the inside of common gourds. They 
are of a rich cream color, very light in 
weight, almost indestructible, and look 
like nothing else, though they ‘suggest 
coarse lace, fayal straw, or delicate coral. 
They are used instead of a flesh brush, and 
for bath mittens. ‘They are entirely free 
from lint, and nothing is better to wash 
windows or glasses with; and seem made 
for washing lamp-chimneys and small- 
mouthed vases and pitchers, for when 
wet they are not so limp as cloth, and will 
go where they are pushed. 

Miss MARIETTA HOLLEY, the author of 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” ‘Sweet Cicely,” 
and other works in which the time-honored 
arguments against woman suffrage are 
made laughable, has, perhaps, aroused 
more hearty, healthful, and helpful mirth 
than any one on this continent, with the 
exception of Mark Twain. She is described 
as large and fine-looking, with handsome 
dark eyes, and a face expressing humor, 
and full of peace and content; a warm- 
hearted, unaftected, entertaining woman, 
entirely free from conceit. - 


QUEEN MARGHARITA, of Italy, has liter- 
ary tastes, and it has lately been rumored 
that she was writing a novel. At arecent 
court ball, the French Ambassador ex- 
pressed his regret and that of the public at 
its non-appearance. ‘Believe me,” said 
the queen, ‘“‘your regret would have been 
far greater had the novel appeared.” She 
went on to tell the Ambassador that, wish- 
ing for an impartial judgment, she had 
sent her MS. under an assumed name to 
one of the best Roman periodicals, and it 
had been rejected. ‘Since then,” continued 
the queen, with a smile, ‘I am content 
with one crown, and shall no more strive 
after that of the author.” If all unsuccess- 
ful writers took their disappointments as 
good-naturedly, editors would be saved a 
vast deal of trouble. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS DEBATE. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
sex. He laid special stress on the claims 


of women on the ground of intelligence 
and moral strength. 


He was here interrupted by Mr. Hallett, 
of Nantucket, who asked if the right of 
municipal suffrage would not carry with it 
the right to hold offive? Mr. Hersey re- 
plied that it would. Thereupon the objector 
exclaimed, ‘‘I should like to have you tell 
me how a woman would be able to fill the 
office of a selectman or county commis- 
sioner? How would she goto work to lay 
out a road in a swamp, through scrub-oak 
bushes, and briers, and brambles, and hor- 
nets’ nests?” 


Mr. Hersey replied that he knew women 
who were capable of taking the chain and 
laying outa road, or of surveying, or carry- 
ing on a farm, and jt is no disgrace to them. 
If women pay their taxes they should be 
represented, otherwise they might be justi- 
fied “if they shoud turn all our tea into 
Boston Harbor.” When woman receives 
the ballot she will add dignity and honor 
to American statesmanship. 


Mr. Symonds, of Salem, foltowed in a 
very long speech, the substance of which, 
given in his own words, is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. SYMONDS. 


Nothing should remain undone which 
can be done to secure appropriate rights 
for women. A few are seeking by agita- 
tion to compel the many to accept a meas- 
ure which is distasteful to them and derog- 
atory to the best interests of society at 
large. Mr. Symonds then read a letter 
from a lady in Beverly, who begged him 
to prevent suffrage from being “thrown” 
at women, saying that a man’s vote repre- 
sented the family of the voter. Mr. Sy- 
monds had some difficulty in reading the 
letter, as it was written on alternate pages. 
After turniug it around several times, he 
exclaimed: ‘There! this letter is just like 
a woman,—she gets things all sorts of 
ways.” Ile thought by giving woman the 
vote. man’s vote would be simply dupli- 
cated. The conferring it would be only 
an experiment, and constituents did not 
send legislators to make experiments. The 
privilege of voting for school committee 
was given in1879. In Salem sixteen wom- 
en voted that year. ‘This year, not one. 
‘The Mayor put three women onthe School 
Board one year. They didu’t want any 
more of it; they have got through with it. 
You propose to enlarge on that absurdity 
by giving unrestricted municipal suffrage! 
Look at one section of this proposed bill. 
The assessors, according to that, are to 
call on the ladies in May and June. ‘They 
cannot take their choice. This gives them 
the luxury—or compels them to take it, 
rather—of visiting them,whether the wom- 
en wantit or not. They must visit every 
female in May and June. If they ask in 
writing, they can be assessed. By paying 
this niggardly, paltry fifty cents, woman 
can be privileged to exercise one-third of 
the rights of man. If a woman is entitled 
to suffrage at all, she is entitled to every 
thing that implies, from the President of 
the United States down to an overseer of 
the poor. She will have to go to caucus, 
and after nominating aldermen, school 
committee, etc., she can elect them if she 
wants to, but, ten chances to one, she will 
vote for some man! Not one woman ina 
hundred wants to vote. Or if one does— 
what? She votes, you find, in the same 
direction as the man of the house. My 
wife wouldn't desire to vote. I have got 
to make her vote to offset what some one’s 
else wife does. You force the majority to 
do that which they do not wish to do, be- 
cause a few agitators see fit, once a year, to 
come up here, get a committee to report 
for them, and have a long-drawn-out dis- 
cussion, wasting our time, till the whole 
thing gets to bea nuisance. [ have some 
lady acquaintances of mature age, and 
ulso young ones, and I have failed to find 
among them ull a single one who desires 
this thing. The primary meetings are not 
the place for your wives. If this thing is 
carried out, women will have to sit on vari- 
ous committees with men. The Almighty 
never intended, never so purposed that 
women should be sent broadcast up and 
down the land to the sacrifice of their wom- 
anhood and their homes. Send them into 
office, and they are obliged to neglect their 
homes. When J cast my vote for suffrage 
for women I shall cast it for suffrage, un- 
restricted by a common council, extending 
to the Senate of the United states. 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES SMITH. 


Mr. Smith, of Andover, said that he had 
been entreated to speak for a few intelli- 
gent ladies, who dread suffrage as they 
would dread a pestilence. He promised to 
speak briefly, but the clock measured half 
an hour before he was through. A part 
of the time was taken up by reading co- 
pious extracts from Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son’s recent article in the Forum. He 
should not dare to go so far as Col. Hig- 
ginson did in considering the moral results 
of this proposed revolution, but if Col. Hig- 
ginson, who claimed to have stood by the 
cradle of this movement, now called fora 
halt, it was well for others to be cautious. 
He thought that the women of the State, 
taken together, were altogether in advance 
of the men in intelligence and knowledge, 
because girls could go to school, while 
boys had to work. But voting would not 
work, practically. In Andover, the town 
hall seats but 650. There would be more 
than 650 women voters alone. The men, 
from gallantry, would have to exclude 
themselves. and let the women do all the 
business. The women would be the rulers. 
He appealed to the members: You know 
what caucusus are. [Laughter.] Do you 
want to have your wife, or daughter, or 
sister, or your anybody else, attend one of 
them, po | stay from ht till eleven? I 
rather think you would object. ‘The idea 
of voting is abhorrent to most women. 
They feel it would endanger their charac- 
ter, and injure them in manifold ways. It 


is an imposition, a selfish, supreme ego- 
tism, on the part of the few who wish to 
vote, to compel other women to do so, an 
tism which, [ take it, the members of 
is House will never condescend to en- 
dorse. Mr. Smith then showed that “‘fe- 
males” were doing far more in the church 
—where there is one man to five women— 
and in benevolent and reformatory work 
than the men of the State, and asked: Now 
will you lay on them the additional heavy 
burden of becoming politicians? The 
woman’s throne is in the home, and when 
ou put her in the caucus, you dethrone 
er. You take away her moral power, 
and give her a little fleeting political pow- 
er. You emasculate her strength. You 
make her on an equality with the man 
whose vote is paid for the politician 
who wishes to secure it. er vote counts 
no more than his. You rob her of that 
heavenly power which she possesses as 
the angel of the home. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WADLIN. 


Mr. Wadlin, of Reading, thought the 
point of Mr. Symonds, that woman’s vote 
would simply duplicate man’s, and Mr. 
Smith’s, that the women would be the 
rulers in the Andover town meeting, dis- 
posed of each other. There was no use in 
saying women would be compelled to vote. 
No man feels that he is forced to vote. 
Suffrage should be given to woman be- 
cause there is a basis of right in her claim 
for it, that is all. No matter if only one 
woman wants to vote, if it is right that 
she should, she should be allowed to do 
so. Itis a political right. It is probably 
true that not one woman in ten wants it. 
Nobody claims they do. What is claimed 
is, that the majority of those women who 
have given thought and attention to this 
question, do want it, and the rest are in- 
different. Women cannot be represented 
hy men. He read the following letter, 
from Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, writ- 
ten in 1885: 

Boston, May 4, 1885. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Esq., State House, Boston : 

My Dear Sir—Your note just received. Yes, I 
have seen the item you refer to in the Sunday 
Herald regarding woman suffrage, and I have 
also read the minority report submitted by one 
of your committee in which reference is made to 
Wyoming Territory. 

Regarding these statements I have this to say : 
I have been a citizen of that Territory ever since 
its organization, and was a resident there before 
its organization, while it was yet a part of Da- 
kota. And from my experience and observation 
I am compelled to say, in justice to the women 
of Wyoming, that woman suffrage has not “‘low- 
ered the grade of public officials” in that Terri- 
tory. On the contrary, our women consider 
much more carefully than our men the character 
of candidates, and both political parties have 
found themselves obliged to nominate their best 
men in order to obtain the support of the women. 
As a business man, as a city, county, and terri- 
torial officer and now as Governor of Wyoming 
Territory, I have seen much of the workings of 
woman suffrage; but [ have yet to hear of the 
first case of domestic discord growing out of it. 

Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wyo- 
ming, as elsewhere, the majority of women are 
good and not bad, the result is good and not evil. 
While I had no band in passing the act which 
gave to women this privilege, 1 must acknowl- 
edge its success now after fifteen years’ trial, and 
I will add that no attempt to repeal the law has 
been made for ten years, and none, I believe, 
is contemplated; for the practical workings of 
woman suffrage commend it more and more to 
favor among both men and women as they un- 
derstand it better and know more of its fruits. 
. It has been productive of much good in our Terri- 
tory. If the women of Massachusetts are as in- 
telligent and public-spirited as those of Wyo- 
ming (and I have no reason to doubt they are), 
their political influence will be for good govern- 
ment and public order. Certainly, this is the 
case in Wyoming. Very Respecttully yours, 

Francis E. WARREN. 


Mr. Fisk. of Boston, showed that, by the 
census returns, though there were 495. 
women in Massachusetts, in 1885, who 
might have voted for school committees, 
only 3,227 did vote. 

Mr. Smith, uf Dover, was the last speak- 
er. He declared that this was not a ques- 
tion of policy. but of right; and if it is 
right, it ought to prevail, though the 
heavens fall. The interests of justice de- 
mand that woman should be made as free 
as man is free. We have nothing to do 
with the question of occupations here. I 
grant, said he, that there are God-created 
differences between men and women, but 
I submit that fidelity is more strongly 
marked in women than in men, and the 
demand of the present age is fidelity to 
duty. While ten thousand men are neg- 
lecting their political duties, let us give 
them to women, who will be faithful to 
the trust. 

The continuation of the debate was post- 
poned to Thursday, March 10. 
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SENATOR ANTHONY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Hon. Henry B. Anthony, of Rhode Is- 
land, in the U. 8. Senate, Dec. 11. 1866, 
spoke in support of an amendment to 
strike out the word ‘‘male” from the bill 
before the word “person,” to regulate the 
elective franchise in the District of Colum- 
bia. He said: 

“IT do not contend for female suffrage on 
the ground that it isa natural right, be- 
cause I believe that suffrage is a right de- 
rived from society, and that society is com- 
petent to impose upon the exercise of that. 
right whatever conditions it chooses. I 
hold that suffrage is a delegated trust—a 
trust delegated to certain designated class- 
es of society—and that the whole body pol- 
itic has the same right to withdraw any 
part of that trust that we have to with- 
draw any part of the powers or the trusts 
that we have imposed upon any executive 
officer, and that it is no morea punishment 
to restrict the suffrage, and thereby deprive 
certain persons of the exercise of that right 
who have heretofore exercised it, than it is 
a punishment on the secretary of the treas- 
ury if we should take from him the ap- 
pointment of certain persons whose ap- 








pointment is now vested in him. The 





power that confers in each case has a right 
to withdraw. 

The true basis of suffrage, of course, is 
intelligence and virtae; but as we cannot 
define those, as we cannot draw the line 
that shall mark the amount of intelligence 
and virtue that any individual possesses, 
we come as near as we can to it by imper- 
fect conditions. It certainly will not be 
contended that the feminine part of man- 
kind are so much below the masculine in 
point of intelligence as to disqualify them 
from exercising the right of suffrage on 
that account. If it be asserted and con- 
ceded that the feminine intellect is less 
vigorous, it must also be allowed that it is 
more acute; if it is not so strong to strike, 
it is quicker to perceive. But at all events, 
it will not be contended that there is such 
a difference in the intellectual capacity of 
the sexes as that that alone should be a 
disqualification from the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. Still less will it be con- 
tended that the female part of creation is 
less virtuous than the masculine. On the 
contrary, it will be conceded by everyone 
that morality and good order, religion, 
charity, and all good works appertain 
rather more to the feminine than to the 
masculine sex. 


The argument that women do not want 
to vote is no argument at all, because if 
the right to vote is conferred upon them 
they can exercise it or not as they choose. 
It is not acompulsory exercise of power on 
their part. But [I think that argument is 
partly disproved by the Convention to 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
ferred yesterday, whose arguments he said 
were worthy of consideration even in this 
Chamber. I think they are, and I think it 
would be very difficult for any one in this 
Chamber to disprove them. Nor is ita fair 
statement of the case to say that the man 
represents the woman in the exercise of 
suffrage, because it is an assumption on 
the part of man; it is an involuntary rep- 
resentation so far as the woman is con- 
cerned. Representation implies a certain 
delegated power, and a certain responsi- 
bility on the part of the representative 
toward the party represented. A repre- 
sentation to which the represented party 
does not assent is no representation at all, 
but is adding insult to injury. When the 
American Colonies complained that they 
ought not to be taxed unless they were 
represented in the British Parliament, it 
would have been rather a singular answer 
to tell them that they were represented by 
Lord North, or even by the Earl of Chat- 
ham. The gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber who say that the States late- 
ly in rebellion are entitled to immediate 
representation in this Chamber, would 
hardly be satisfied if we were to tell them 
that my friend from Massachusetts repre- 
sented South Carolina, and my friend 
from Michigan represented Alabama. 
They would hardly be satisfied, I think, 
with that kind of representation. 

Nor have we any more right to assume 
that the women are satisfied with the rep- 
resentation of the men. Where has been 
the assembly at which this right of repre- 
sentation was conferred? Where was the 
compact made? What were the condi- 
tions? It is wholly an assumption. A 
woman is a member of a manufacturing 
corporation; she is a stockholder in a 


.bank; she is a shareholder in a railroad 


company; she attends all those meetings 
in person or by proxy, and she votes, and 
her vote is received. Suppose that a wom- 
an offering to vote at a meeting of a rail- 
road corporation should be told by one of 
the men ‘We represent you; you cannot 
vote,” it would be precisely the argument 
that is now used—that men represent the 
women in the exercise of the elective 
franchise. A woman pays a large tax, 
and the man who drives her coach, the 
man who waits upon her table, goes to the 
polls and decides how much of her prop- 
erty shall go to support the public ex- 
penses, and what shall be done with it. 
She has no voice in the matter whatever; 
she is taxed without representation. 

The exercise of political power by wom- 
en is by no means an experiment. There 
is hardly a country in Europe—I don't 
think there is any one—that has not, at 
some time of its history, been governed by 
a woman; and many of them very well 
governed, too. ‘here have been at least 
three empresses of Russia since Peter the 
Great, and two of them were very wise 
rulers. Elizabeth raised England to the 
very height of greatness, and the reign of 
Anne was illustrious in arms, and not less 
illustrious in letters. A female sovereign 
supplied to Columbus the means of dis- 
covering this country. He wandered, 
foot-soré and weary, from court to court, 
from convent to convent, from one poten- 
tate to another, but no man on a throne 
listened to him, until a female sovereign 
pledged her jewels to fit out the expedition 
which *‘gave a new world to the kingdoms 
of Castile and Leon.” Nor need we cite 
Anne of Austria, who governed France for 
ten years, or Maria Theresa, whose reign 
was so great and glorious. We have two 





modern instances. A woman is now on 
the throne of Spain, and a woman sits 
upon the throne of the mightiest empire 
in the world. A woman is the high ad- 
miral of the most powerful fleet that rests 
upon the seas. Princes and nobles bow to 
her, not in the mere homage of gallantry, 
but as the representative of a sovereignty 
which has descended to her from a long 
line of sovereigns, some of the most illus- 
trious of them of her own sex. And shall 
we say that a woman may properly com- 
mand an army, and yet cannot vote for a 
Common Councilman in the city of Wash- 
ington? I know very well. that this dis- 
cussion, here and now, is idle, and of no 
effect, and I am not going to pursue it. I 
should not have introduced this question ; 
but, as it has been introduced, and as I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment, I desire to 
declare here that I shall vote for it in all 
seriousness, because I think it is right. 
The discussion of this subject is not con- 
fined to visionary enthusiasts. It is now 
attracting the attention of some of the best 
thinkers of the world, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and one of the very 
best of them all, John Stuart Mill, in a 
most elaborate and able paper, has de- 
clared his conviction of the right and jus- 
tice of female suffrage. ‘The time has not 
come for it, but the time is coming. It is 
coming with the progress of civilization and 
the general amelioration of the race, and 
the triumph of truth and justice and equal 
rights.” 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


We continue the publication of the re- 
ports of the suffrage leagues made at the 
annual meeting: : 

Joseph A. Howland read the report for 


WORCESTER. 

The woman suffrage cause has always 
had many warm friends in Worcester, and 
during the active life of those true friends, 
Stephen 8S. and Abby K. Foster, through 
their labors much organized associate ac- 
tion taken. But, of late years, little has 
been done. Last September, a convention, 
held at the Church of the Unity, was very 
well attended. It was ably addressed by 
Senator Hoar, Judge Thayer, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and Rev. 
Dr. Mears, one of our most able and 
successful Orthodox preachers. Quite a 
list of names was then given for the for- 
mation of a suffrage league, which was at 
once organized, with a goodly member- 
ship, consisting largely of women. Reg- 
ular fortnightly meetings since have been 
well attended, interesting, and’ enthusias- 
tic. More friends were discovered than 
we knew of. If a thorough liouse to house 
canvass could be made, we should surprise 
ourselves with the large number of friends 
of the movement, who, though interested, 
are not very spontaneous, but holding 
their interest in a dormant condition, 
awaiting the spark that shall set it aflame. 
Some work was done for a Worcester ‘I'a- 
ble at the Bazaar, and the total results 
from tickets, cash contributions, and table 
sales, were nearly $200; which, with the 
limited time and comparatively small as- 
sistance, was quite a success. Something 
has been done in the way of petitions. 
Very many of our most prominent.judges, 
lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and busi- 
ness men, as well as notable women, sign 
readily. At one of our late meetings, a 
very interesting paper was read by Sarah 
F. Earle, a daughter of John Milton Earle 
(the pioneer editor and publisher of the 
Spy), and his wife, Sarah Earle, both al- 
ways warm and active friends of equal 
rights for women. ‘The paper contrasted 
the condition of women in Europe, as ob- 
served by Miss Earle, where they are made 
drudges and kept at menial ber—ai- 
times harnessed with the brute animals— 
with the constant enlargement and eleva- 
tion of their situation here. At the last 
meeting, a memorial tribute to the life and 
character of Abby Kelley Foster was made 
and adopted for record and publication. 
An extended paper was read by Mrs. M. 
C. Harris, entitled ‘*The Woman Suffrage 
Question from the Standpoint of Represen- 
tative Men,” quoting largely from promi- 
ment speakers and writers of the old 
world as well as those of our own country. 
The quotations, aptly put together, with 
able running argument, made a very in- 
structive and interesting paper, worthy of 
a larger audience. Upon discussion and 
conversation, it was unanimously voted to 
co-operate with the other leagues of the 
State and nation in a Bazaar, in the coming 
December. Instrumental music added to 
the interest of the meeting. It was ar- 
ranged hereafter to have vocal and other 
music, so as to make the meetings of in- 
tereat to the younger members and friends 
of the league. 


A report was made for 


LYNN. 

“When Vesuvius is in a state of eru 
tion, tna is quiet,” said Kate Field in 
Washington, recently. The active force 
of the Lynn Club is very largely composed 
of women who are also active members of 
the Boston, the State, and the natioral as- 
sociations. And although, as a local club, 
little has been accomplished during the 
past year, yet a large number of the indi- 
vidual members have been at work for the 
great cause, wherever they have found 
themselves; in icular for the Ba- 
zaar, recently held in Boston, where the 
Lynn Club was the chief representative of 
Essex County, clearing between four and 
five hundred dollars from its sales. Many 
of our members are actively en upon 
the board of our Associated Charities, for 
oan movements go hand in hand. 

, too, are qe sowing good seed 
in our excellent Woman’s ‘ lub, which is 
gracefully presided over by one of our 
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staunch woman suffrage members. As an 
organization, we have maintained our ex- 
istence, are weoeine;, in the city, by our 
press, and a | } og politicians. That 
some interest is in the cause we ad. 
voeate was illustrated this fall, just after 
the municipal election. ‘The woman’s vote 
vast having been lamentably small, one of 
our local papers, which has always gener. 
ously published our communications, is- 
sued a letier calling attention to the fact, 
and making inqui as to the falling off 
of the women’s votes; and, in reply, some 
excellent reasons were given why the sex 
should consider the present vote as an in- 
sult, only valuable as a test of principle, 
In our inactivity as voters at the fall elec. 
tions we but proved ourselves again to be 
of the same flesh and blood with our 
brothers, who are quite apt to show a rep- 
rehensible indifference to their manly pre- 
rogative, unless there is some question of 
unusual interest to draw them forth. Our 
election committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the city committees. but our nom. 
inees were refused by two of the munici- 
pal parties. Our principal candidate for 
three years was defeated, although we 
had women standing at most of the poll- 
ing places, and we stand,. as last year, 
with only two women on our school com. 
mittee. Still we do not despair. Active 
yeast will work its way. ‘The club is at 

resent laying the train for an increase of 
ts voting corps, for more energetic meas 
ures during the next fall election, Tie 
question of active participation in the 
American Woman Suffrage Bazaar cnd 
festival, to be held in Boston next winter, 
is now under agitation in the club. 

L. N. L. 
Chairman of Literary Work Com. 


Miss Carlton read the report from 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The baby League, whose birthplace is 
Cambridge, was born Nov. 3, 1886. Its 
godmother is our noble and enthusiastic 
friend, Cora Scott Pond. By her in- 
defatigable labors not only in storm but 
in presidential visitations, she presided 
at its christening. A baby born under 
such favorable circumstances was, as 
might be expected, quite vigorous. Mrs. 
Walling is its president, Col. Higginson 
its first vice-president, and it has forty 
members. We met weekly, holding eight 
meetings before the Bazaar, since which 
wejhave had one more, at which we listened 
to an able paper by Mrs. Underwood. We 
are soon to have a paper on ‘*Moral Re- 
form.’’ Our representative has been inter- 
viewed, and is in favor of woman suffrage. 
We expect when the Bazaar is held again 
to make a far better show, and do more 
solid work. 

(Continued next week.] 
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WHY NOT? 


What are the reasons why woman should 
vote? The principal one is, that there is no 
reason why she should not vote. In this 
country we assume the ground of popular 
government; we say that the public opin- 
ion of the whole people is the safest guide; 
we make universal suffrage the corner- 
stone, deep, solid, broad, on which the 
whole building stands in stable equilib- 
rium. Here every man votes, except where 
a good reason can be given why he should 
not. Foreigners just landed do not vote, 
because they do not understand our insti- 
tutions, and do not yet belong to the na- 
tion. Idiots and insane people do not vote, 
because they have not the use of their 
faculties. Children do not vote, not having 
the necessary knowledge. Criminals do 
not vote, for they are public enemies. 
Now, if any similiarly good reason can be 
given why women should not vote, they 
can properly be deprived of the suffrage; 
but not otherwise, on American principles. 
No such reason can be given. Women cab 
understand our institutions as well as men; 
they have, like men, a faculty for judging 
what persons and measures are desirable; 
they are not public enemies, but friends to 
the common weal. If no reason can be 
given to show that women, as women, cal- 
not vote wisely and well, then, on Amer- 
ican principles, they ought to vote.—Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


ee 


CHIVALRY OF WORKINGMEN. 


Professor Richard T. Ely, in an article 
on “Labor Organizations,” in .the March 
Forum, says: 


‘‘A higher appreciation for woman is 
cultivated by labor organizations; a new 
kind of —. among the masses |S 
springing up. e workingmen of Balti- 
more, who are bringing together their 
small savings to start a large co-operative 
shirt factory for sewing women, and who 





neither ask nor expect interest or dividends 


on their money, are illustrating it at this 
moment.” 





— 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of “How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘*The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs- 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
“Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,’ 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or ‘*Phillipia; or # 
Woman's Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Outler. 


—— 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE SENATOR SEWALL. CHILDREN’S COLUMN. HUMOROUBSB. ° CANTATAS for FLOWER TIM | li (PEN COURT 
gaitors Woman's Journal : aw = ° 
a rely on hate cries bye Sain Kbvermere Guatiass ae bo sande to wod, | os'tal of ween, Mnees he cozetpes | ; 
of N ’ Dn m Ww : : vermore m e to ntense interest and en . 
to vote prion ‘ae Remawes “Diab bill, "uaa Wiavendad tone down; One Sunday, after some outbreak, her fa- which attend the bringing out of a new CANTATA. A Fortnightly Journal, 


with its clause disfranchising Gentile as 
well 2s Mormon women, Mr. Sewall says: 

“ want toa r under false col- 
pis, while [am in Mall sympathy with 
the women of Utah, and am inclined to 

ve them the ballot as a protection against 
my system of polygamy, I am utterly 
op’ to general woman suffrage. I 
think that the éxtension of the franchise to 
women would lower our respect for them 
and destroy our homes.” 

The Gentile and non-polygamous Mor- 
mon women already have the ballot, so it 
cannot be given to them. We wonder if 
women of other States do not need some- 
thing to protéct them from intemperance 
and licentiousness? ‘These vices have 
a good deal in common with polygamy ; 
—both masculine, vices of which women 
are victims. 

The home in our State was intact pre- 
vious to 1807, when women were allowed 
to vote, and did vote. Then men robbed 
them of this right, and in the present year, 
1887, our Republican senator, born on irish 
soil, thinks women should not have the 
ballot, and that the possession of it would 
lower men’s respect for them. We would 
willingly take the ballot, and trust that we 
should keep men’s respect by the power it 
would confer. 

A free woman would command her own 
respect and that of others, just as does a 
free man his own and that of his associates. 
A subject class are always treated with 
disrespect. Cc. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J., Feb. 20, 1887. 

[Our readers will note with satisfaction 
that Senator Sewall has failed to secure a 
renomination.— W. J. ] 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Jeanette M. ‘Thurber, of New York 
City, is the originator of the American 
opera, interpreted under the auspices of 
the National Opera Company. Mrs. Thur- 
ber is a very practical woman, intensely 
patriotic, and when a child she indulged 
in day dreams of the time when operas 
should be rendered in English in her native 
land, and presented with home surround- 
ings. Of course, when she spoke of it. peo- 
ple laughed at the idea of opera in plain 


English, but the determined little person : 


kept her own counsel, worked out her 
plans alone, and as she grew to woman- 
hood the desire grew stronger to carry for- 
ward the pet dream of herchildhood. She 
felt that American girls should find their 
opportunity for study and development at 
home, and so, alone, she opened the school 
for training opera singers in English. 
Possessed of ample means, Mrs. Thurber 
secured the best of teachers, and slowly 
her work grew; strong and deep it took 
root, and during the season of 1885 the 
public presentation of American opera was 
a test of the work done, an expression of 
the school. 

Mrs. Thurber is a woman of medium 
size, with clear complexion, deep blue 
eyes, dark brown hair. She dresses with 
exquisite taste in a fashion of her own. 
She extends to women sympathy and gen- 
erous help, while she controls all busi- 
ness affairs with a firm hand. Mrs. 'Phur- 
ber is doing grand work for our American 
women. Her success is an inspiring ex- 
ample to women workers. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
--————  -—-&ooe— —_——_— 
A HOLIDAY HOUSE FOR BUSINESS WOMEN. 


A “Holiday House” was started at 
Babbicombe, South Devon, England, eight 
years ago. Its object is to give working 
women a restful and enjoyable vacation, 
which often saves them from breaking 
down. A friend of the enterprise says: 

“Once penniless, ill, incapable of work, 
and we can do little. We have saved 
numbers, rested numbers, refreshed num- 
bers, put into them a fresh spring of life. 

usiness women have a fortnight’s holi- 
day in the year; we put all the enjoyment 
We can into it, to last them for the year’s 
toil. In summer they bathe, boat, scram- 
ble among the cliffs; in winter, they sun 
themselves. Summer and winter we give 
them all the enjoyment we can. That is 
half the battle in dull lives.” 

Women who ¢an afford it pay three dol- 
lars a week; others are received free. 
Twelve hundred women have had the ben- 
efits of the ‘Holiday House” during the 
Past three years. It is undenominational, 
and all business women are received, from 
telegraph clerks to fancy box-makers. 
Why could not something of the kind be 
tried in this country ? 

————_+o-o— 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 1, 1887, as 
follows: 

Jane P. Crutcher, Franklin County, Ky., 
Vine Support. 

Jutia Lueders. St. Louis, Mo , Chair. 

Effie L. Prall, Wellington, Kan., Motor 
for Churns. 








Dainty, fairy crystals, 
From a distant wonder-town ; 
Out of the dim cloud-spaces, 
That seem so soft and gray; 
Are they dust from the diamond blossoms 
That grow where the storm-winds play? 
T only know they are lovely, 
And I wouldn’t like to go 
To the very best of countries 
Where there never is any snow. 
Just to think that tiny snowflakes 
Should fall, and fall, and fall, 
‘ Till the great, old earth is covered, 
Houses and trees and all! 
The fences by the wayside 
Are crusted over with pearls, 
And around the gray; dead thistles, 
The white snow clings and curls; 
The mossy walls are powdered 
With little sparkling stars, 
And spangles of jewels are hanging 
Prom the rough old pasture bars. 


See, the boys are making 
An image out of the snow; ' 
How they laugh as they shape its features, 
And make its whiskers grow. 
Ugh! I shiver when I see him. 
My little sister said, 
“Let’s take him in and warm him ;” 
But then he would drop down dead. 


I learned a pretty lesson 
From the little flying flakes : 
One, added to another, 
At last a world-full makes. 
They are like the little minutes, 
Easy to waste indeed, 
But thousands put together 
Will give us all we need.” 


Floating, whirling, drifting, 
Strange little specks come down; 
Dainty, fairy crystals, 
From a distant wonder-town; 
Out of the dim cloud-spaces, 
That scem so soft and gray; 
Are they dust from the diamond blossoms 
That grow where the storm-winds play? 
Mrs. M. F. Burrs, in Youth's Companion. 


_ “ee 
THE TRADING RATS. 


Studies in natural history, calculated to 
excite the wonder of a young student, 
abound in the western regions of America. 
I know I was vastly entertained during a 
trip through Arizona and New Mexico by 
my own observation of the mountain rats, 
popularly known there as ‘trading rats.” I 
used to lie awake sometimes in order to 
watch their pranks by the light of my camp- 
fire. Their antics and gambols reminded 
me of young kittens at play. ‘They often 
appeared to be at a-game of “tag.”” They 
look like common rats, save that they are 
lighter in-color, their tails shorter and 
thicker, and their noses less pointed. They 
live in hollow trees and in the rocks. 

But the very funny thing is, that though 
they are born thieves, little kleptomaniacs 
every one, they always return something in 
the place of every article taken away ; and 
a queer thing, too, is the fact that they 
rarely steal articles of food. One night I 
felt a slight stir about my head. Cautiously 
opening my eyes, I saw one of these rats 
tugging manfully at my saddle which I 
was using as a pillow. As the saddle was 
one of the California style and weighed 
about thirty pounds, the efforts of the lit- 
tle rascal seemed to be very ambitious for 
an animal of his size. They take away 
cartridges, knives and forks, or anything 
else they can carry. I have been told by 
an old prospector that he had a whole out- 
fit of such things ‘“trustled” (i. e., stolen) 
in one night, and that various objects were 
returned in their place. 

Articles taken from one place have been 
found in a shanty twenty miles distant. I 
met one day at a railway station an old 
ranchman who lived at least twenty miles 
from the road, and, chancing to speak of 


these rats, he said: “I found in my ‘shack’ | 


the other day quite a collection of spoons, 
forks, and knives hid under a pile of rub- 
bish that had been brought there by the 
little thieves. Wherethey came from I do 
not know, but I do know that they carried 
oft in turn a whole box of 45-75 Winches- 
ter cartridges.” I laughed and replied: 
“Well, [ have your cartridges; and you 
probably have my spoons, for out of a 
dozen I have only two left. And as the 
cartridges will not fit my Sharps 40-70, 
they are of no use to me; so if you'll bring 
the spoons to Flinn’s store, I’ll see that 
the cartridges are left there, and you can 
get them.”’ The exchange was effected in 
the course of a few days, and the spoons 
proved to be mine, and the cartridges his. 
—C. W. Conant, in Wide-Awake. 
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“ CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 


tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat | 


and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of chaser. 50 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, ch 
or English, with {ull directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 P. 8 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


stairs. 


when she grew up. ‘*Why?” she asked. 
‘*Because you are very healthy and strong, 


The child pondered a moment, and then 


very hard. ‘There are five of them at play 


out in the yard now.” 
ever she met a woman carrying a lap-dog, 
she would nudge her grandmother and 
say, ‘Grandma! grandma! 
that does not have to work hard.” 


sand head of sheep that can speak Spanish 
fluently.” 


“Young men believe in nothing, nowa- 
days,” says Mrs. Ramsbotham, with a 
deep sigh. ‘‘Why, there's my nephew, 
‘Tom, who was brought up as a Christian, 
and now he’s an acrostic.” 


Tender-hearted young lady—Oh, you 
cruel, heartless little wretch! to rob those 
poor birds of their eggs. Wicked little boy 
—Ho! That’s the oldj mother-bird that 
you've got on yer bonnet. Guess she won’t 
care.— Forest and Stream. 


‘*What a murderous-looking villain the 
prisoner is!” whispered an old lady in a 
court-room to her husband. ‘I'd be afraid 
to get near him.” “Sh!” warned her hus- 
band, *‘that ain’t the prisoner. He ain’t 
been brought in yet.” ‘It ain’t! Who is 
it, then?” ‘It’s the judge.” 


ther got down the Bible and showed her 
the text, ‘‘Children, obey your parents.” 
She looked discontented, but went on read- 
ing the chapter, while her father went up- 
Presently she pursued him, Bible 
in hand, calling eagerly, **Papa! papa! It 
says some more. It says, ‘Parents, provoke 
not your children to wrath,’ and that is 
what you do to meevery day !”’ The same lit- 
tle girl was lately told by her grandmother 
that she would have to ‘‘work like a dog,” 


and also very bii,,~t and capable,” said the 
elder lady, *‘and in this world people who 
can do things generally have to do them.” 
said: “I don’t think dogs have to work 


Afterwards, when- 


‘There’s a dog 


An advertiser in Texas calls for ‘*an inv- 
dustrious man, as a boss over five thou- 


The following are new, bright,pretty and easily given. 
nce in time to prepare them. 


VOICES OF NATURE. retta. N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BANv. N.B. Sargent. 
NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 
Arranged by J. C. Johnson. 
MERRY COMPANY, or Cadets’ Picnic. 
Collin Coe. 
Price of each book, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


The first two books are by a nature and music-lover, 
who fills teem with very sweet songs of birds, flowers, 
insects, etc. Flora’s Festival, doubled in size, and 
with minute directions, will surely be a success, as 
will, in another way, the “MERRY COMPANY.” 


Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE 
(40 cts., or $4.20 per doz.), by Rev. C. L. Hutchins, is 
cordially commended to all who wish a Sunday 
School Song Book of the highest character. 





Schools, Acad i and Seminaries are al- 
ways safe in adopting the carefully compiled School 
ae Books of Ditson & Co. e recommend for 
the higher schools, SONG GREETING (60 cts.) 
and ROYAL SINGER (60 cts.), for grammar 
schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), and for primary 
schools, GEMS FORK LITTLE sINGERS (30c.) 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAck- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WarD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALocoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up ‘my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JouRNAL.”’— Maria Mitchell, 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out. 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WoMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known er: at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 


Tuar TIRED FEELING afflicts nearly every one 
in the spring. The system having become accus- 
tomed to the bracing air of winter, is weakened 
by the warm days of the changing season, and 
readily yields to attacks of disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is just the medicine needed. It tones 
and builds up every part of the body, and also 
expels all impurities from the blood. Try it this 
season. 


AM 





ESPYLES 










PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING“«“BLEACHING 


iW HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
| No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an nameof 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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| THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
s Moines, Iowa, 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE | UP ONE FLIGHT. 
| 
F 


The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 





oO | specialties, &c., carried by the 
WARD old firm, Paper by the Pound, 
STATIONERY, 
AND | 


FANCY GOODS, 
GAY | 


THE ONLY 


Black Stockings 
IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


| The F. P, Robinson Co, 


49 West Street. 
Send for circular. 








LGURE FITS! 





I mean aradical cure. 


b them return 
tho discase of PITA, EPILEPSY or FALLING 


ve 
SICKNESS @ life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Becsuse others have failed is no reason for 
not now receivipg acure. Send at once for_a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express 
Office, It costs you poping for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT. 18% Pearl 8t*New York. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited andjpublished at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THe WomMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 

The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Peansylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


THE COOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN ADI 
mt nducements ever of. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautifal Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ¢ 

P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Kules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIEr, 


AGME IMPROVED WASHER AND BLEAGHER. 
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~ 
SSA GENUINE ARTICLE——> 
Constructed on Hydraulic Principles 
a labor saver it has no equal and it will positively 
WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 
st as Cn ag Fd ome poss aa —— No 
com oO ie arran cara, 
being mate of Composition Metaland Solid Brass tubes. 
Sample Sent for $3.00 Express ape 
the U.C.&L.C. rent 
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with our New 2c. stamp. 
SMITH BROS. & CO., Manf’rs, 
520 State Street, New ven, Coun. 


Published every other Thursday, at 
175 La Salle St., Chicago, 


By THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING C0., 


B. F. UNDERWOOD (formerly of The Index), Editor 
ard Manager. 


SARAH A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


THE OPEN COURT, continuing the work of The 
Index, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on 
the basis of Science, in furtherance of this object 
encouraging the freest and fullest discussion by able 
thinkers of all the great moral, religious, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention 
of thoughtful minds. Editoriully it will be thor- 
oughly ndependent, asserting its own convictions 
with frankness and vigor. It will endeavor to sub- 
stitute for unquestioning [credulity, intelligent in- 
quiry; for blind faith, rational velidlons views; for 
unreasoning bigotry a liberal spirit, and for secta- 
rianism a broad humanitarianism. While the crit- 
ical work still needed in this transitional period will 
not be neglected, the most prominence will be given 
to the positive, affirmative side of modern thought. 
Subjects of practickl interest will have preference 
over questions of pure speculation, although the 
latter, with their fascination for many minds, which, 
as Lewes says, ‘the unequivocal failure of twenty 
centuries” has not sufficed to destroy, will receive 
adequate attention. 

In rogers to the Rights of Woman, THE OPEN 
COURT will be as pronounced as was The Index 
during the last six years it was published. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal 
in the best sense, and to keep the banner of Truth 
and Reason waving above the distractions, party 
contentions, theological controversies, and sociil 
and political erazes of the hour, submitting all opin- 
ions to careful scrutiny and recalling men from their 
aberations to sanity and the pathway of truth. 

Anes. the contributors to THE OPEN COURT 
are M. D. Conway, James Parton, George Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix L. Oswald, 
John W. Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Anua Garlin 
Spencer, Fred May Holland, W. J. Potter, Thomas 
Davidson, and Edmund Montgomery. 

TERMS. — $3 per year; single copies, 15 cents. 
Make ull remittances payable to B. F. Underwood, 
and address OPEN COURT, P. O. Drawer F, Chi- 
cago, I 

CONTENTS OF THE OPEN COURT 

FEBRUARY 17. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Society and the Individual. Wm. J. Potter. 


FOR 


The Need for Free Thought Education. Thomas 
Davidson. 

Katzenjammer. W. D. Gunning. 

King Voltaire. Frederick May Holland. 

Monism in Modern Philosophy and the Agnostic 
Attitude of Mind. Edward Montgomery. 


The Two Hemispheres. B. W. Ball. 
Ethnological Studies. Theodore Stanton. 
Aphorisms from the Study. Xenos Clark. 
EDITORIALS. 
Salutatory. 
Notes. 
EssAY AND Discussion. 
The Basis of Ethics. Edward C. Hegeler. 
Remarks by Messrs. Prussing, Stern, Underwood 
and Zimmerman. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Letter from our 
“Special.’”’ 
Book NOoTICcEs. 
To the Poet Laureate. 
Ein Leben in Liedern Gedichte eines Heimath- 
losen. 
The Sunday Law of Massachusetts. 
find. 
The Art Amateur. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Unawares—Poem. 
ture. 


Jerusalem Correspondent. 


Franklin—Extract from Lee- 


NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of acommon sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod- 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

Sollee MEER? | Rorrons 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1. 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Bostons 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREBT. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts - 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
of delteat 

and delicacie 





a 
cooking end coming, A ae 3 
of the season cooked to 





Soups, Meats, Vegeubnonas 
order at very reasonable prices 
smple for Ladies. 
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A GROUNDLESS OBJECTION. 


It is objected to extending the suffrage 
of women that so few women vote for 
members of the school committee. Per- 
haps those who make this objection do not 
know the unequal and hard conditions im- 
posed on women by the school-suffrage 
law. Atall events, they never quote them, 

Most women have only small incomes— 
a little property—perhaps three or four 
thousand dollars. It is oftener less than 
more. ‘The school-suffrage law has, until 
recently, required, as a prerequisite for 
voting, that every woman shall give in, 
under oath, a true list of all her property, 
that it may be taxed. This is not required 
of men, who are assessed a poll-tax and no 
questions asked. When the woman has 
paid the tax and presents a receipted tax- 
bill, she may be registered to vote for 
members of the school committee. How 
could a woman whose whole income is only 
the interest on two or three thousand dol- 
lars afford to pay the twelve or fifteen dol- 
lars tax on each thousand to a govern- 
ment in which she has no voice, for the 
sake of a vote for a candidate she would 
not have nominated if she had had any 
choice in the matter, or even for a candi- 
date she would have chosen? 

Women who have no property must go to 
the assessors and ask to be taxed a pull-tax. 
When this tax is paid, those women who 
can show a receipted tax-bill may also be 
registered and vote for school committee. 

The school committee suffrage given to 
women in Massachusetts does not allow 
them to vote for school interests, such as 
appropriations, teachers, books, school 
houses, salaries, sanitary conditions, etc., 
but only for members of the school com- 
mittee who have been nominated at a cau- 
cus where women are not allowed to be 
present. Under these circumstances, the 
thing gained is so small that few women 
care to vote. 

Many women have felt that the school- 
suffrage law was not a worthy one in itself, 
and still more, that something better was 
due to intelligent women who have had 
the advantage of public schools, of the 
normal, high, and Latin schools, and of 
several colleges as well. ‘To offer to such 
women the opportunity to vote only for 
school committee, on such conditions, 
could not be expected to command many 
votes. Suppose that, on the same condi- 
tions, just that amount of suffrage and no 
more was offered to President Eliot of 
Harvard College, as it is offered to Presi- 
dent Alice Freeman, of Wellesley College, 
or to Col. T. W. Higginson, as it is to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe? In the case of men, 
how absurd and unjust it would seem! Is 
it really any less su in the case of women? 

It is proposed that all tax shall be re- 
moved as a prerequisite fur voting on all 
questions by men. And shall women be 
taunted that they do not vote, when they 
must ask to be taxed, when all their prop- 
erty must be sworn to, before they may 
vote even for a school committee? L. s. 

ecnincapnengttllitcmcalisis 


THE LATEST REMONSTRANCE. 


A “remonstrance,” signed by eighty-one 
women, was presented to the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives on the day 
when the vote on woman suffrage was to 
be taken. The petitioners for suffrage this- 
year number 5,741. ‘The ‘tremonstrance” 
reads: 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: — 
In behalf of the overwhelming majority of wom- 
en in Massachusetts, we appeal to you to vote 
against the bill granting municipal woman suf- 

In whatever you may do for the good of 
our sex, we pledge you our hearty sympathy and 
approval. e appreciate what has been done by 
the Legislature a iy in this direction, and 
more remains to be done; but donot seek to draw 
us into politics. If we can exert any influence 
for the best welfare of the Commonwealth, we 
feel that it can be better done in the home than at 
the caucus or the polls. If we are intelligent 
enough to vote, surely we are intelligent enough 
to know whether oF not we want to vote. For 
sake of Fe mothers, wives, and sisters, vote 
against this unwise law. 

The claim that the remonstrants repre- 
sent “the overwhelming majority” of 
women is wholly groundless. If, as is as- 
serted, not one woman in twenty wants to 
vote, not one in a thousand has ever re- 
monstrated against suffrage. Most women 
are neither in favor nor opposed, but indif- 
ferent. Of those who take any lively in- 
terest in the question either way, the “‘over- 
whelming majority” are in favor. If the 
question were to be decided like an ordi- 
nary election, by the wish of the majority 


, oe 

of those who care enough about the mat- 
ter to express any wish, the suffragists 
would carry it, every time. Neutrals 
should be counted as neutrals, not as op- 


Not one of the women who signed this 
remonstrance votes for School Committee, 
so far as we are aware; not one of them, 
therefore, believes that the right to vote 
involves any corresponding duty. Then 
why should they speak of the municipal 
suffrage bill as an effort “to draw them 
into politics”? They will still be free to 
stay at home. The suffragists say, ‘Let 
each woman do as she chooses.” ‘The re- 
monstrants say, ‘‘Compel all women to do 
as we choose.” 

The remonstrants say they appreciate 
what has already been done to improve 
the laws relating to women, but they do 
not add that these improvements have 
been made through the efforts of Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall and other suffragists, 
with very little help from them. They 
say that ‘more remains tobe done.” ‘This 
is a departure from their usual line of ar- 
gument, which has been to claim that the 
laws are already ‘‘more than just” to 
women. 

Finally, they say, “If we are intelligent 
enough to vote, surely we are intelligent 
enough to know whether or not we want 
to vote.” But not intelligent enough, ap- 
parently, to see that the question at issue 
is not whether you want to vote, but 
whether the women who do want to vote 
shall be permitted todo so. It is a case of 
the dog in the manger. No doubt these 
ladies know enough to vote; at least, 
they know as much as some of the men 
who are now allowed to vote; but it does 
not follow that they know enough to vote 
right on the question of woman suffrage. 
Half the people who vote do not know 
enough always to vote right; perhaps 
even more than half. 

The worst we wish the remonstrants is 
that they may all be alive twenty or thirty 
years hence; in which case every one of 
them will be heartily ashamed of this fool- 
ish memorial. A. 8. B. 

fnintccemettigliiiid 


RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 





Editurs Woman's Journal : 

It was with regret I consented to post- 
pone the organization of Leagues in Massa- 
chusetts to go to Rhode Island for a 
month’s campaign. But when I took up 
the map of that tiny State and counted 
only five counties, containing but thirty- 
three towus and three cities, | wished I 
had come before, or some one had. Our 
forty-two Leagues of Massachusetts, if 
planted in Rhode Island, could carry this 
State for a constitutional amendment this 
month, for there are only thirty-six difter- 
ent places to vote in. If we had two 
months, instead of one, to agitate this 
amendment, we could have Leagues and 
large meetings in all these thirty-six 
places. 


I feel like calling upon all our women 
friends everywhere in the United States to 
organize clubs in their own towns, for a 
nucleus, ready to look after municipal 
woman suffrage bills and constitutional 
amendments. I would advise not to stand 
upon the order of organizing, nor to wait 
for others to organize, but to organize 
at once. For an amendment may come 
to any State as it has in Rhode Island, and 
it may be lost simply because there are no 
organized bodies to take it up. ‘That is 
why amendments for prohibition are suc- 
cessful. It would be impossible to pass 
them in these days, were it not for the or- 
ganized network of the W. C. T. U.’s. 
‘They follow the advice of their leader, and 
act to a woman as she directs. Thus they 
carried the constitutional amendment for 
prohibition in Rhode Island last year, no 
one here doubts that. If we fail in our 
amendment this year it will be because we 
fail in organization. 


MEETINGS EVERYWHERE. 

Meetings will be arranged for every 
night of the month. A number of our 
Massachusetts speakers, also Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, will 
be with us part of the time. 

PROVIDENCE. 

The meeting at Low’s Opera House, at 
Providence, Tuesday tere: Feb. 8, was 
the finest they ever have held here. The two 
speakers last named held a great audience 
for two hours. Prominent men and wom- 
en of the city were upon the platform. 
Mrs. Foster is much admired in this State. 
Mrs. Livermore made the grandest specch I 
ever heard from her. This was the verdict 
of every one. Even those who have listened 
to her many times before say that. So the 
first meeting of the campaign is a success, 
and Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and the 
Providence friends are rejoicing. We hear 
of organizations being effected, and move- 
ments are on foot for public meetings with- 
out our supervisionin various places. We 
hope the work will be made easy with such 
reports from time to time. I sincerely 
trust that the women of Massachusetts 
will do their part now for a like work 
there before long. Cora Scott Ponp. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of lowa, addressed 
a large audience, on Wednesda evening, 
Feb. 9, in Music Hall, Pro nce, on 
‘**Woman Suffrage, Prohibition, and the 
Enforcement of Law.” She closed 
with a strong appeal for the woman suf- 
frage amendment, claiming for the women 
the right to vote, that they might still more 








effectuall protect their homes. A special 
meeting the Executive Board o te 
Rhode Island Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was held at No. 23 Butler Ex- 
change, Providence, Wednesday afternoon, 
to consider what shall be the attitude of 
temperance women of the State with re- 
gard to the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffra 
to women, and what work, if any, shall 
undertaken to assist in the campaign in- 
stituted by the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. There was a large attendance of la- 
dies from all parts of the State, and the 
question was informally discussed, nearly 
every lady present taking part. Resolu- 
tions were passed looking to organization 
for active participation in the campaign for 
woman suffrage. But this action is not 
binding on any local union, or on any in- 
dividual. 
EAST GREENWICH. 


A well-attended meeting of the ladies 
of the village was held in the chapel of 
the Baptist church, on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 9th, to organize a wom- 
an suffrage association. The meeting was 
called to order by Gen. Thomas W. Chace, 
and a permanent organization formed by 
the election of the following officers, viz. : 
President, Mrs. S. H. Day; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Thomas W. Chace; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. S. W. K. Allen; Third 
Vice-President, Mrs. William H. Taylor; 
Executive Committee, Rev. O. H. Still, 
Rey. 8S. H. Day, Thomas W. Chace, Mrs. 
Martha Greene, Mrs. O. H. Still, Mrs. J. 
Clarence Reeve, Mrs. C. G. Hill, Miss Jen- 
nie A. Thomas, Miss Annie Brown; Sec- 
retary, Miss Nettie Tyler; ‘l'reasurer, Mrs. 
William Bodfish. Earnest addresses were 
made by the President, Mrs. Day, Rev. O. 
H. Still, and Gen. Chace. A petition was 
presented by Rev. Mr. Still, and very gen- 
erally signed by the ladies present, in fa- 
vor of amending the Constitution of the 
State. This petition will be circulated in 
the town at once, and the work will be 
pushed by the women during the next 
thirty days, with the utmost energy. The 
best classes of ladies in the community 
have responded to the call. A committee 
will arrange for immediate public meet- 
ings, and the same talent and ability 
which earried the prohibitory amendment 
last year, will be invoked in favor of the 
suffrage for women. 

WAKEFIELD. 

A public meeting was held in Wakefield, 
under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, at Wright’s 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, March 9. 
Mrs. J. E. Babcock presided. Notwith- 
mae a short notice, about two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen were present. 
Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Henry B. Black- 
well made addresses in support of the 
woman suffrage amendment. Mrs. D. 
‘Townsend recited an appropriate poem on 
cleansing the polls by the women’s vote. 
An invitation was extended to opponents. 
Capt. George N. Kenyon, of Narragansett 
Pier, strongly objected to woman suffrage 
on the ground that he had been imprisoned 
in an insane asylum by his wife, encour- 
aged by prominent suffragists of the town. 
Mrs. Babcock and Mrs. Bowles replied with 
spirit, and were greeted with applause. 
Arrangements will be made for additional 
meetings in this vicinity. 


—_——-____- 6-9-4 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE A DIVINE COMMAND. 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” Our children will be as 
much astonished that we could hold to the 
divine sebordination of women in the face 
of this last clause, as we are now aston- 
ished that slaveholders and Jews could 
hold to the divinely-ordained subordina- 
tion of the African and other races in the 
face of the first two clauses.—Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

gvinehdtnsiialeliadatniaitled 
POLICE MATRONS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Once, when Ingersoll had been denoun- 
cing the universe, he was asked whether 
he could suggest any real improvement 
upon the order of nature. He answered 
that he would have made health catching 
instead of sickness. Some kinds of health 
are catching; and it is especially cheering 
to see how fast a wiiolesome reform will 
sometimes spread. The movement for po- 
lice matrons, which began, we believe, in 
Chicago, and seems about to meet with 
success in Boston, has now reached New 
Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick and 
Mrs. B. D. Wood, of the W. C. T. U., have 
petitioned the city authorities for the ap- 
pointment of a matron. They say: 

“A young girl charged with crime or 
misdemeanor, of which she may be inno- 
cent, should not lack the care and protec- 
tion of carefully selected persons, and the 
more helpless, degraded and inebriated a 
female prisoner may be, the greater need 
has she for sensible and kind-hearted wom- 
en to watch ovér her.” 


The Picayune supports the request of the 
ladies in a spirited editorial. It says it is 
known that arrested women have some- 
times been subjected to shocking ill-usage, 
and that in one case a young woman, in 
spite of her prayers and tears, was stripped 
of all her clothing in order to be searched 
by men, in the presence of a number of 
police officers and the other inmates of the 
station. Such treatment, as the Picayune 
truly says, should not be inflicted even 
upon a known offender, much less upon a 
person who is only accused. New Orleans, 
it is hoped, will soon be added to the list 
of cities that have done away with these 
barbarisms. A. 5. B. 





PLEASANT NEWS FROM NORTH ABINGTON. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

We have pleasant news for you from 
North Abington. Last year the Woman 
Suffrage League of this place brought for- 
ward Mrs. Ada C. Bowles as a candidate 
for School Committee, and she was elected. 
In the discharge of her duty she found 
evils that needed remedying; the High 
School house needed cleaning, and much 
more. She had a place of odious odors 
cleansed and remedied, so that they will not 
be likely to come again, and she had clean- 
ing, painting, and repairing done. All 
this took money, and she went over the 
estimates and appropriations, spending 
nearly a thousand dollars; but she did a 
good work, she did it well, and the town 
got the worth of its money. 

There was some opposition on the School 
Board to her expenditure, because it was 
so largely over the appropriation. It was 
positive, decided opposition, and the mat- 
ter was brought up in town meeting last 
Monday. After a sharp passage at arms 
(with the voice only) between the opposer 
and her husband, who spoke for her, the 
town, by an overwhelming vote, endorsed 
the course of Mrs. Bowles, and paid her 
the very rare (within my knowledge 
unique) compliment of a vote of thanks 
for having stood so faithfully at her post, 
and done her duty against such decided 
opposition. 

The League, last year and this, furnished 
hot coffee free, gaining much favor there- 
by, and receiving a vote of thanks from 
the town. The hot coffee counts far more 
than arguments for woman suffrage. The 
ladies also handed out ‘tno license” votes. 

Give us municipal suffrage quickly, that 
we may wipe out the saloons and grog 
holes from our towns. 

JESSE H. JONEs. 
—_———-- -+ oe oe 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


‘he monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League was held in the 
parlors of John L. Whiting, Esq., on the 
evening of March 7. Owing to the inter- 
est taken in its success by Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting, a goodly company was present, 
some seventy in all, many of them new to 
suffrage work. 

Miss A. M. Beecher’s paper on ‘The 
Conundrum of the Times” was full of sug- 
gestive hints of the needs and capability of 
women. Though not bearing specially on 
suffrage, it was quite as effective, the witty 
sarcasm pointing the need of the times, to 
the amusement as well as instruction of 
all. Mr. Darius Cobb, Mr. John C, Haynes, 
and others, furnished excellent music, and 
Mr. Blackwell explained the work of the 
League. Thirteen members were added to 


our number. Sie Ae Mi 
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A POWERFUL ALLY. 


The Boston Globe is doing much to edu- 
cate its 125,000 readers to faith in woman 
suffrage, by editorials like the following, 
which appeared last Sunday: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The discussion, on Beacon Hill, of the 
woman suffrage bill, has brought out 
once more the well-worn argument that 
a majority of women do not appear to 
eagerly seek the right to vote. This is no 
argument at all. There is neither logic 
nor justice init. By the same reasoning, 
manhood suffrage, as now enjoyed by the 
sterner sex, can barely be justified. Ata 
majority of our elections, not more than 
one man in two who has the right to vote, 
comes to the polls. Then why not take 
away the right from those who do appre- 
ciate and seek to exercise it? If the ballot 
is a right, it makes no difference whether 
four or six persons in ten are content to 
go without it; their indifference cannot be 
set up as a bar to the claim of those who 
value it. It is hard to say how many of 
our cherished rights might be taken away 
from us if it were held that the moment a 
majority of people cease to insist upon 
them, the rights themselves should cease 
to exist. The great right of petition, for 
example, is certainly not exercised by a 
majority of American people from one 
year’s end to another. hy not strike it 
out of the Constitution? It is doubtful if 
the right to bear arms, or even the right 
of public oe + is not in abeyance the 
greater part of the time, so far as their 
actual exercise by a majority of the peo- 
ple can place them in abeyance. Why not 
abolish those rights, also? The opponents 
of female suffrage cannot stand on this 
argument. 
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NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. L. M. Morse, a successful milk- 
dealer of Dracut, near Lowell, has kindly 
given us, at our request, a brief history of 
her business career. It will be an incen- 
tive and encouragement to other women 
similarly situated. 

DRAcuT, MARCH 5, 1887. 

On January 15, 1885, I was left with 
less than five dollars’ worth of provisions, 
one dollar and sixteen cents in money, and 
one hired cow, to earn a living for myself 
and family. 

I was at that time living in the suburbs 
of Lowell, too far out to get work. Im- 
mediately I began to sell milk to my 
neighbors, carrying it by hand. That was 
my mg way of procuring money. As fastas 
I could get customers for my milk I would 
hire another cow. Myself and my daugh- 





ee 


ried the milk to our customers morni 

and t. In the following October, 
was selling milk from five cows. ‘The fal} 
rains made it very unpleasant to carry the 
milk. I saw that my little business was 
steadily on the gain, so I decided to buy 
a horse and wagon, if I could find any one 
who would sell me one by making a smal] 
os down. This I did of one of my 
neighbors. I then rented a farm in the 
town of Dracut, and delivered my milk 
daily, with the help of my little boy, eight 
ears old. My route rapidly increased, 
The spring following, I found that my 
wagon would not hold the cans, so | 
bought a regular milk-wagon. Not antil 
very recen y did I give up driving, but, 
my route being so large, I decided to put 
a man on the cart. I am now putting out, 
per week, 133 cans, of eight and a half 
quarts each—a daily average of 19 cans, 
I have invariably adhered to the price 
fixed by the Milkmen’s Association, and 
have had to compete with the Creamery, 
an association which fixes its price for 
milk one cent less per quart. ‘This has 

made it more difficult to get established. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. L. M. Morse. 
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PHILADFLPHIA WIDE AWAKE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Again I must write for more literature. 
Twenty-five new members were added to 
our society last month, and I hear that 
many more are to be reported next month. 
Each new member distributes leaflets to 
her circle of friends. 

We have a committee at work now to 
consider the establishing of small clubs in 
various parts of our city for the study of 
political science. We hope thus to give 
our young women good, wholesome work 
now, to hold their interest, and to get them 
ready to do the work properly, which is 
sure to come to them in the near future. 

B. 





————_-- -*# oe. 
“MADAM, DO YOU WANT TO VOTE?” 


That is, if you pay city taxes, do you 
want to have a voice in saying how those 
taxes shall be expended? If you have 
children going to school, do you want to 
help elect a School Board which has the 
ability and the will to do its duty by the 
schools, where those children must spend 
so many hours of the most impressible 
years of their lives? If you think wom- 
an’s place is home, do you not want to 
have a voice in deciding what kind of in- 
fluences shall surround that home, whether 
or no gambling-hells, secret places for 
selling liquor, or other haunts of vice are 
to be allowed to flourish where the value 
of your property will be injured by their 
neighborhood, or, perhaps, your children 
exposed todanger? Evenif you are ‘“‘rep- 
resented,” would it not be well to have 
the influence of the home doubled in the 
polities that rule our homes?—Fort Scott 
Monitor. 








a 
ABIGAIL ADAMS A WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


At the close of March, 1776, about three 
months before independence was declared, 
Abigail Adams wrote to her husband: 


“*T long to hear that you have declared 
independence. And, by the way, in the 
new code of laws which I suppose it will 
be necessary for you to make, I desire you 
would remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. Do not put such unlimited 
power in the hands of the husbands. Re- 
member, all men would be tyrants if they 
could. If particular care and attention is 
not paid to the ladies, we are determined 
to foment a rebellion, and will not hold 
ourselves bound by any laws in which we 
have no voice or representation. That 
your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth 
so thoroughly established as to admit of 
no dispute; but such of you as wish to be 
happy, willingly give up the harsh title of 
master for the more tender and endearing 
one of friend. vig | hot then put it out of 
the power of the lawless and vicious to 
use us with cruelty and indignity with im- 
punity? Men in all ages abhor those cus- 
toms which treat us only as the vassals of 
your sex. Regard us, then, as beings 
placed by Providence under your protec- 
tion, and, in imitation of the Supreme 
Being, make use of that power only for 
our happiness.” 

But, generous and broad as was John 
Adams, it was impossible for him to look 
from her standpoint, and he thus answered 
her: 

**As to your extraordinary code of laws, 
I cannot but laugh. We have been told 
that our struggle has loosened the bonds of 
governmenteverywhere; that children and 
apprentices were disobedient ; that schools 
and colleges were grown turbulent; that 
Indians slighted their guardians, and ne- 
groes grew insolent to their masters. But 
your letter was the first intimation that an- 
other tribe, more numerous and powerful 
than all the rest, were grown discontented. 
This is rather too coarse a compliment, 
but you are so saucy I won’t blot it out. 
Depend upon it, we know better than to re- 
peal our masculine systems. Although 
they are in full force, you know they are 
little more than theory. We dare not exert 
our power in its full latitude. We are 
obliged to go fair and softly, and in prac- 
tice, you know, we are the subjects. We 
have orly the name of masters, and rather 
than give up this, which would compieeely 
subject us to the despotism of the y 
coat, I hope Gen. Washington and all his 
brave are 4 wl aa _" Tam come prey 
good politician wou ot, as long as 
would inst Geapotiow, empire, mon- 





ter, a girl of ten years, milked and car- 


archy, aristocracy, oligarchy, or ochlocra- 
cy. A fine story, indeed ! re begin to think 
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the ministry as deep as they are wicked. 
Aer, rT Cuaadines tndlens, ne 
trimmers, bigots. Canadians, Indians, ne- 
Hessians, Russians, Irish Roman 
ies, renegades, at last they 
have stimulated the women to demand 
new privileges and threaten to rebel.” 

And, stili, some time before this, John 
Adams wrote to his wife: 

“In reading history you will generally 
observe, when you light upon a great 
character, whether a genera), a statesman, 
or a philosopher, some female about him, 
either in the character of a wife, mother, 
or sister, who has knowledge or ambition 
above the ordinary level of women, and 
that mach of his eminence is oe to her 
precepts, example, or instigation in some 
shape or another.’ 


U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


The discussion on the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment continued. Senator Dolph, 
of Oregon, was speaking. ° 


Mr. Evustis—Will the senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DotpH—The senator can ask me a 
question, if he chooses. 

Mr. Eustis—If it be right and proper 
to confer the right of suffrage on women, 
I ask the senator whether he does not 


a 





. think that women ought to be required to 


serve on juries? 

Mr. Do_pH—I can answer that very 
readily. It does not necessarily follow 
that because a woman is permitted to vote, 
and thus have a voice in making the laws 
by which she is to be governed herself, and 
by which her property rights are to be de- 
termined, she must perform such duty as 
service upon tf But I will inform the 
senator that in Washington Territory she 
does serve upon juries, and with great sat- 
isfaction to the judges of the courts and to 
all parties who desire to see an honest and 
efficient administration of law. 

Mr. Eustis—I was aware of the fact 
that women are required to serve on juries 
in Washington Territory because they are 
allowed to vote. I understand that under 
all State laws those duties are considered 
correlative. Now, I ask the senator 
whether he thinks it is a decent spectacle 
to take a mother away from her nursing 
infant and lock her up all night to sit on a 
jury? 

, Mr. DoLtpu—I intended to say before [ 
reached this point of being interrogated 
that I not only do not believe that there is 
a single argumnent against woman suffrage 
that is tenable to my mind, but [I may be 
prejudiced in the matter] there is not a 
single one that is really worthy of any 
protracted consideration. The senator 
from Louisiana is a lawyer, and he knows 
very well that under those circumstances 
a mother with a nursing infant, by making 
that fact known to the court, would be ex- 


cused; that would be a sufficient excuse.: 


He knows himself, and he has seen it done 
a hundred times, that for trivial excuses, 
compared to that, men have been excused 
from service on a jury. 

Mr. Evustis—l will ask the senator 
whether he knows that under the laws of 
Washington ‘Territory that is a legal ex- 
cuse from serving on a jury? 

Mr. DoLpH—I am not prepared to state 
that itis; but there is no question in the 
world but that any judge, that fact being 
made known to the court, would excuse a 
woman from attendance upon ajury. No 
special authority would be required. I 
will state further that I have not learned 
that there has been any serious objection 
on the part of any woman summoned for 
jury service in that Territory to perform 
that duty. I have not learned that it has 
worked to the disadvantage of any family 
in that Territory; but I do know that 
the judgegof the courts have taken espe- 
cial pains to commend the women who 
have been called to serve upon juries in 
that Territory for the manner in which 
they have discharged their duty. 

I wish to say further that there is no 
connection whatever between jury service 
and the right of suffrage. ‘The question 
as to who shall perform jury service, the 
question as to who shall perform military 
service, the question as to who shall 
perform civil official duty in a govern- 
ment, is certainly a matter to be regu- 
lated by the community itself; but the 
question of the right to participate in the 
formatiou of a government which con- 
trols the life and the property and the des- 
tinies of its citizens, I contend is a ques- 
ton of right that goes back of these mere 
regulations for the protection of property 
and the punishment of offenses under the 
laws. It isa matter of right which it is 
tyranny to refuse to any citizen demand- 
ing it. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall close by 
Saying God speed the day when not only 
in all the States of the Union and in all 
the ‘Territories, but everywhere, woman 
shall stand before the law freed from the 





last shackle which has been riveted upon | 


her by tyranny, and the last disability 
which has been imposed upon her by igno- 
rance, not only in respect to the right of 
suffrage, but in yay | other respect the 
peer and equal of her brother man. 

Mr. Vest—Mr. President—— 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER — Will the 
Senator give way to enable the Chair to 
lay before the Senate some executive com- 
munications ? 

Mr. VestT—Certainly. 

The presiding officer laid before the Sen- 
atea message from the President, which 
Was referred and ordered to be printed. 

[Continued next week. |} 
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BUTTONHOLE-MAKING FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I know a busy woman who makes but- 
tenholes very nicely. Her husband's sal- 
ary is small, and she does not like to do 

work. Her buttonhole work is 
always in demand at good prices in dress- 
making establishments, as this part of the 
Work is almost entirely done outside of 











their workshops at present. With her 
earnings she hires a girl to do the kitchen 
work, clothes herself and little girl, and 
oceasionally buys a piece of furniture; 
and she always has money in her pocket- 
book without asking for it—no small en- 
joyment, she says. M. P.N. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Monday of last week I went to Al- 
bany, reaching there in time to be present 
at the evening. session of the Legislature. 
On entering the Assembly Chamber I 
found Mrs. Howell and Mrs. Rogers *hard 
at work, and the evening was passed in 
discussing the prospects of the bill with 
friends and foes. 

The next morning was spent in the same 
manner, and in a brief visit to the Senate 
to thank our friends there for their suc- 
cessful efforts in our behalf. . 

In the evening there was a mass meeting 
at Geological Hall, which was crowded. 
Rev. Amanda Deyo made the invocation. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who presided, 
delivered a fervent address. I spoke in re- 
view of recent events and of the present 
situation of our bill, and Mrs. Deyo made 
some remarks. 

The next day an early train bore me to 
Hartford, which I reached in time to be at 
the State House during the progress of the 
hearing, of which you, doubtless, have had 
other reports. ‘The hall of the House of 
Representatives was filled with an earnest 
audience which listened with great atten- 
tion. In the evening I spoke in Unity 
Church, Rev. and Mrs. Kimball hospitably 
entertaining me. ‘There was a fine attend- 
ance; Mrs. Emily P. Collins, President of 
the Association, presided. Other addrésses 
were delivered by Hon. John Hooker, Mrs. 
Freska, and Mr, Payne. 

Thursday brought me home in time to be 
present at our regular monthly meeting, 
which was largely attended. 

Before this letter meets the eyes of your 
readers, the fate of the municipal suffrage 
bill in the Assembly will have been de- 
cided. While I was in Albany the bill was 
reached in regular order, and, on motion 
of Mr. Erwin, was laid on the table by a 
vote of forty-five to thirty-three. This 
placed it where it could be called up at 
any time, and it has been made special 
order for Tuesday. Whatever the fate of 
the bill may be, this is certain: every vote 
cast in its favor will be a genuine one. 
Any influences of politeness, or of care- 
lessness, that may in past years have led 
members to vote for a bill which they were 
sure had no chance for success, will not 
this year be felt. The fact that this meas- 
ure will go into immediate effect, and that 
it has already passed the Senate, so that 
this vote is the final test, makes the matter 
so serious that the most violent opposition 
has been developed against it. We heard 
that the whiskey ring had sent thousands 
of dollars to Albany to defeat the bill, 
and, curiously enough, this body, which 
certainly does not represent the best ele- 
ment of the community, has found allies in 
the clergy, Bishop Doane, of Albany, and 
Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, both 
opposing the measure. 

Of course, the points of view of the liq- 
uor-dealers and the divines are somewhat 
different. One opposes the bill because the 
good women will vote for temperance ; the 
other on the ground that only bad women 
will vote, and will vote for intemperance. 
Which is the more correct view, the army 
of women who fill our churches and crowd 
the ranks of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union ought to know. 

There has never been such bitter oppo- 
sition to any measure, at Albany, partly 
because we have never before been su near 
success. The fight has been a gallant one. 
Mrs. Howell and Mrs. Rogers have labored 
faithfully in the Legislature. The women 
of the State have pleaded earnestly, and 
the result, even if temporary defeat, will 
be, in some sort, a triumph. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street, N. Y.,-Mar. 7, 1887. 


ooo 
IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of Henry Ward Beecher a 
landmark of the past half-century is re- 
moved. He was an early and influential 
advocate of woman suffrage, and was the 
first president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in 1869-70. His long 
public career began in 1837. It seems but 
yesterday that I heard him spoken of by 
the students and professors of Lane Semi- 
nary on Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, as 
a young preacher of original genius and 
rare promise. His successive pastorates at 
Lawrenceburg, Indianapolis, and Brook- 
lyn, marked the budding, blossoming, and 
fruitage of his wonderfully prolific and 
fertile mind. His life was dominated by 
a religious and humanitarian enthusiasm, 
which inspired an impulsive and sympa- 
thetic temperament. His early espousal 
of the anti-slavery cause, his ringing ap- 
peals for bleeding Kansas, his steadfast 
adherence to the cause of the Union, his 














successful mission to Great Britain during 
the war, were crowned by his subsequent 
pronounced advocacy of equal rights for 
women. When a conspiracy sought by a 
scandalous accusation to destroy his fame 
and put an end to his usefulness, Mr. 
Beecher faced his foes with characteristic 
steadfastness, obtained his acquittal, and 
lived down the calumny. It is pleasant to 
recall that the WOMAN’s JOURNAL stood by 
him in those dark days, as he had stood by 
women in their struggle for enfranchise- 
ment. His last public utterance for wom- 
an suffrage was at the Academy of Music a 
few years ago. In looking back over the 
varied vista of half a century, he stands 
pre-eminent as the representative of liberal 
evangelical religion. His position has 
enabled multitudes to hold in a modified 
form the faith of their fathers. ‘The value 
of his life can scarcely be over-estimated. 


Where shall we find his successor? 
H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
eee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are 60,000 women farmers in Ire- 
land. 

If it be unwomanly for a woman to vote, 
or to hold office, it is unwomanly for Vic- 
toria to be Queen of England.—Geo. Wm. 
Curtis. 

Fencing clubs for women are popular in 
New York during Lent. Girls enjoy the 
exercise. The sport compels them to put 
away corsets and French heels. 

Melrose has elected a woman as Over- 
seer of the Poor, two women trustees of the 
Public Library, and a fourth on the School 
Board. Good for Melrose! 

The Grainfield (Kan.) Cap Sheaf talks 
sound sense when it says: ‘*The law can- 
not make a man moral, but it can make 
him dreadfully uncomfortable when he is 
immoral.” 

A half-century ago in Turkey it was 
considered a shame for a woman to read. 
To-day two schools in Constantinople 
have been established by the Sultan him- 
self. 

The Waldensians, at the General Confer- 
ence at Florence, Italy, have decreed that 
hereafter women members shall be allowed 
to vote, but not to speak at church meet- 
ings. 

Miss Hulda B. Loud was elected School 
Committee of Rockland, Monday, for three 
Years, over the present incumbent, Mrs. 
Marietta D. Howland. Miss Loud had 410 
votes and Mrs. Howland 257. 

Mr. Norman W. Dodge, of New York, 
has instituted a prize of $300, to be award- 
ed at each annual exhibition of the Acad- 
emy to the best picture painted in the 
United States by a woman. 

Let us be honest and admit* what we all 
know, that the real reason why the right 
of suffrage is denied to women is because 
there is just trace enough of ancient bar- 
barism lingering in our civilization to bar 
them out.—Hon. John D. Long. 

We need the participation of woman in 
the ballot-box. It is idle to fear that she 
will meet with disrespect or insult at the 
polls. Let her walk up firmly and mod- 
estly to deposit her vote, and if anyone 
ventures to molest her, the crowd will 
swallow him up as the whale swallowed 
Jonah.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





In one of the largest Savings Banks in 
Massachusetts, outside of Boston, a wom- 
an is employed as clerk who is said by ex- 
perts todo the work of two men, having 
perfected an original method of keeping 
the bank’s accounts entrusted to her; and 
all this for less salary than would be paid 
to one man in her position. 

The paper of Miss Mary E. Byrd, assist- 
ant in the mathematical department of 
Carleton College. on ‘‘Popular Fallacies 
about Observatories,” delivered at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new observa- 
tory, last fall, is being extensively copied 
by scientific papers in England and on the 
Continent. 

A certain Baron Huddleston, in Eng- 
land, complains that since the ‘tage of con- 
sent” has been raised, ‘‘men now stand in 
need of protection against women.’’ Where- 
upon the Pall-Mall Gazette mockingly ex- 
claims: 

“Poor objects! Men make the law, 
men sit in the judgment seat. men monop- 
olize the jury-box, men arrest the prisoner, 
men alone can plead in court, and yet men 
are still further to be protected against the 
terrible assaults of the weaker sex!” 

The “‘boys” of Boston University must 
look to their laurels. A “star-gazing” 
party, with telescope and other accesso- 
ries, was arranged by the astronomy class 
to take place on the Common, Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 25. It was a rough, blustering 
night, but thd girls were all there. Never 
a boy putin ati appearance. Poor fellows! 
it was too cold for them. 








EQUIPOISHE WAIST. 
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Infants, particular att 


large variety of sizes 





PATENTED. DIRECTIONS F 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure arou 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construc 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Ch 
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, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICEs, 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones................. $1.75 
*« 601, sd bed bd WD WEES GEE ccvccccceccaes J 
“ 603, se Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2. 

* 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones...............+. 1.50 
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OR MEASURING. 
nd waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
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ho desire to learn more about this meritorious garment, 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory. 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 


Mention THk WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. Livermore spoke before the Mel- 
rose Women’s Club recently, on the ‘Moral 
Perils of the Nation.” 
of American women’s studying public 
questions as English women do, and espe- 
cially recommended Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
book, ‘Our Country,” for general reading. 

The Morning Star says of smoking, 
which is reported to be increasing among 
women: 

‘*We can not bear to think of the degra- 
dation of wives and sisters; but, so far as 
smoking husbands and brothers are con- 
cerned, we say to them, one and all: When- 
ever you find the females of your family 
smoking, ‘Served you right!” You have 
no right to set up a double standard in such 
delicacies.” 

The ladies of Fort Scott. Kansas, turned 
out en masse to rejoice over the municipal 
suffrage law. A jubilee meeting, very 


largely attended, was held in the Opera | 


House. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Dr. Hall, Rev. W. C. Porter, Judge Lim- 
bocker, Mrs. Holmes, of the W. C. T. U., 
Senator Bawden, Mr. Humphrey, and 
Judge W. W. Martin. ‘The Fort Scott 
(Kan.) Daiiy Monitor has a woman suf- 
frage column, ably edited by ladies of that 
city. 

Woman has won by her work and faith 
what came to men without their winning— 
a right to the ballot. Is there anything 
that can suffer by such a concession? 
Would the press break down while it print- 
ed the ballots that a woman's hand might 
cast? Would the ballot when dropped 
into the box explode like a charge of 
dynamite? Some things—such as the 
nomination of intemperate and incompe- 
tent men—would be exploded as though a 
mine of nitro-glycerine had been ignited.— 
Bishop Hurst. 

When Rev. Louis A. Banks went upon 
the platform to address a no-license meet- 
ing in Peabody, last Sunday afternoon, 
a lovely basket of flowers was presented 
to him, which bore on the card attached 
the inscription : 

‘*With the good wishes of the Peabody 
Woman Suffrage Club.” 

Miss M. O. STEVENS, Pres. 

Mrs. M. M. CuTLER, Sec. 
Mr. Banks assured the ladies that from 
no source would so handsome a compli- 
ment be more highly valued. 

No woman gets a fair trial, by her 
peers, where all of the jury are men. Men 
are not women’s peers. Lexicologically, 
no man is the peer of a woman. Webster 
defines a ‘peer,’ in the sense here used, as 
‘one of the same rank, quality, endow- 
ments, character, or the like; an equal, a 
match, a mate.” 
its strict sense, and it ought to be so taken 
in law, we aver, therefore, no trial of a 
woman by ajury in which there are no 
women, is a trial by her peers.—Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) Home News. 

The Kansas W. C. I’. U., through its 
president and secretary, has issued an ap- 
peal to all the ministers of the State. ask- 
ing them to encourage women to vote at 
the coming municipal election. They say: 

“We pray you to use every influence 
that may be brought to bear as in your 
judgment seems best, to induce those 
women whose votes have helped to build up 
prosperous churches, to use the same pow- 
er to build up pure city governments, and 
protect the children of the Sabbath Schools 
in this way from temptations to which 
they might in a moment of weakness yield. 
For Christ’s sake and for humanity’s sake, 
lift up your voices and urge the use of 
this proper and now legal method of aid- 
ing to bring nearer Christ’s reign upon 
earth.” 

Mrs. Bertha H. Ellsworth, of Kansas, 
makes a strong appeal to Congress in be- 
half of Anna Ella Carroll. It is an inex- 
pressible shame that Congress, after ap- 
pointing repeated commissions to inquire 


into her claim, all of which have pro- | 


nounced it just, should still delay to ap- | 
propriate even the money due to her for 
expenses incurred by her in behalf of the 
government, under Lincoln's own orders ; 

to say nothing of the liberal pension that | 
would have been given her in addition had | 
she been a man. Miss Carroll is old and | 
ill. It looks as ?f the Government were | 
waiting for her to die. Then they will | 
promptly appropriate the money to build 
her a monument. j 


She urged the need | 


Taking this language in | 


The ‘*Acme Washer,” which is adver- 
tised in another column, is said by those 
who have triéd it to be a real labor-saving 
machine. Clothes that are slightly soiled 
will need no rubbing. The cleansing is 
effected by sending boiling hot soap-suds 
through the clothes, the soiled parts of 
which have been previously well soaped. 
Full directions are sent with each ma- 
chine. They.are simple, not in the least 
difficult to’understand or apply. And.the 
price of the machine is only three dollars. 

The Protective Agency for Women and 
Children, organized in Chicago last April, 
has investigated about 100 complaints. 26 
were for wages due and money unlawfully 
withheld, aggregating $624.05. Half of 
this sum was found worthless, the rest was 
collected, or is in process of collection. 
Ten cases were of criminal assault, three 
of bastardy, five of false imprisonment, 
fourteen of delinquent husbands. Other 
cases were of injustice in probate courts, 
girls enticed from home for immoral pur- 
poses, loss of money through dishonest 
agents or friends, etc. The agency re- 
ports that it can find no legal remedy 
where the husband and father fails to pro- 
vide for his family, and that in cases of 
crimes against women its eflorts are crip- 
pled by the disposition of police justices 
to regard such crimes as venial offenses, 
and to dismiss cases on frivolous pretexts 
or to impose light sentences. 
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HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


| Has a splendid assortment of all kinds 
of Gloves. 


Clothing Made to Order 


From fresh selections of latest fabrics 
from the best woollen manufacturers in 
| England, Scotland and Germany. Our 
customers in this department are earn- 
| estly requested to leave their orders at 
their earliest convenience. 











Macullar, Parker & Company, 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
No. 398 Washington Street. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the H 
thousands of cases of the worst kin and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O, aduress. Dit, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway. New York City. 
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WINTER BIRDS AT LOCUST SHADE. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Brave, independent little folks are they, 

Asking no alms while wood and thicket yield 
Seanty and homely fare, or any field 

Upliits sere herbage stored with seed cups gray. 
But when the snow comes down in airy play 
And hides their granaries, they seek old friends. 
Remembering what happy care attends 
Sparrow and chickadee and bold blue jay, 
Redbirds with Quaker mates, woodpeckers gay, 
Flock to our porch, their shelter now for years; 
Wheat on the brackets, yellow corn in ears, 
“They peck, and flutter, or in merry fray 

Chase each the other, and the snowy floor 

With dainty footprints fine embroider o’er. 

—Harper’s Young People. 





STAND LIKE AN ANVIL. 


BY BISHOP DOANE. 





“Stand like an anvil,” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall thick and fast; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks 
Where brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“Stand like un anvil,’’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil,’’ when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast; 

Duty shall be life’s guiding-star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“Stand like an anvil,” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear; 
Thine be the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“Stand like an anvil;”’ noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


————_—*oo— 
BELLS OF THE ANGELUS. 





BY BRET HARTE. 





Bells of the past, whose unforgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the present 
With color of romance! 


I hear you call, and see the sun descending 
On rocks and waves and sand, 

As down the coast the mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls, 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor lost ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the farther past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped mission towers, 
The white presidio; 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Fortala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward slowly drifting, 
The freighted galleon. 


O solemn bells, whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 

O tinkling bells, that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness— 
Break, falter, and are still; 

And, veiled and mystic, like the host descending, * 
The sun sinks from the hill. 


+o 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XII.—A MAYFLOWER. 


And now, after the unprecedented dis- 
sipation of four weeks at Cape May, Mr. 
Balker returned to the bosom of his fami- 
ly ; a rather chilly bosom in this case, part- 
ly because the event was unannounced, 
partly because it was not a family given 
to foolish demonstration. 

“I’ve brought you some company,” he 
remarked, as he led by the hand a little 
gi:l in deep mourning, from which her 
face and neck rose soft and white as a mag- 
nolia, while her long yellow curls hung 
round her to her waist. She looked about 
the room like some mute creature caught 
in a trap, and her look said as plainly as 
words, ‘‘I wonder what you are going to 
do with me?” 

**But where does she come from?” suid 
Reuben. 

Martha looked at the child, and then 
more steadily at the man, and said nota 
word. 

‘“*My own sister’s child,” said Mr. Bal- 
ker, pompously; ‘‘orphin of a merchant 
well known in wealthy circles, whose ob- 
sequies I’ve just been helpin’ to put 
through. ‘The fact is,” again turning to 
Martha, ‘‘sister, she was so deeply affected 
by her dispensation that she didn’t feel 
equal to takin’ charge of anything; so I 
told her I'd take the young one off her 
hands for a spell, and kind of ’tend to 
things generally. You see,” he condescend- 
ingly explained, ‘what put it in my head, 
she sort of took to me right away; didn’t 
you, hey?” 

**No, sir,” replied the child in a gentle 
voice. 

‘“*Hey? Come, that’s a different tune 
from what you sang on your way home,” 
said Mr. Balker, red and loud. 

**Father leave property ?” said Martha. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Balker meekly. About 
this time he seemed to be actually afraid 
of his daugtiter. 





* You executor?” 

“I and sister. [ guess you won't find 
the young one any trouble. She'll soon be 
able to scour your knives, and do a heap 
of chores for you. Come, let’s have sup- 
per.” 

They filed off in silence to their evening 
feed, except that Martha was muttering— 

“Hark how He calls the tender lambs, 
And takes them in His arms.” 

“I wonder who'll put me to bed,” said 
Lilias, when the silent meal was over. She 
turned her impartial eyes upon each mem- 
ber of the family, as if willing to confer 
the favor on any deserving aspirant. 

‘Hey day! a big girl like you ought to 
put herself to bed,” said Mr. Balker. 
“You'd better begin right, Martha; it'll 
save trouble.” 

Martha deigned no reply, but took the 
child by the hand and led her to her own 
room. 

“You don't like little girls much, do 
you?” said Liilas, as soon as the door was 
shut. 

“Why do you think I don't?” 

“I don’t know why. My ma doesn’t like 
‘em much, either. You don’t know much 
about undressing a person, do you? If I 
had my Katy here, she could show you. I 
wish I could see my Katy a little while.” 

“Don’t you want to see your mother?” 
asked Reuben, who was curious enough 
about the child to look in as he passed the 
door. e 
**[ don't know her so well; I know my 
nurse very well.” 

“1 can’t make out where the pesky thing 
unbuttons,” said Martha, in great perplex- 
ity. 

‘*T rather think it comes round from the 
side,” said Reuben, coming in to study the 
situation. ‘“There; now let’s unfasten 
this other little frilligig. Wait, though; 
we must fix this in our mind, or we won't 
know how to put it together again to-mor- 
row morning. Now we ungear the little 
shoes; now the”’—— 

**I guess [°d better sit down in your lap. 
I'm pretty sleepy. It takes you a good 
while, doesn’t it?” 

He took her on his knee, and almost di- 
rectly the small head lay dead asleep on 
his arm. 

‘“*What can he mean by bringing her 
here?” pondered Reuben. 

‘*What can her idiot mother mean? He 
means to take care of her property; we 
know what that is.” 

“Poor little blossom!” said Reuben, 
quite tenderly. ‘She's like a mayflower.” 

**She’ll scour no knives, at least. Well, 
brother, I guess I can finish her.” She 
completed the undressing with painstaking 
clumsiness, and found a night-dress in the 
accompanying valise. “It’s a long time 
since I saw a mayflower,” she thought, 
looking earnestly at the unconscious little 
face on the pillow. ‘‘but I believe that is 
what she is like. 

‘Fifteen years,” droned the woman, 
lapsing into one of her dull soliloquies, 
‘fifteen years ago Whose fault is it that 
I don’t know how todress achild? Whose 
fault is it (fire beginning to flame through 
the dullness), whose fault that I haven’t 
my own children to learn by? Who tore 
the heart from my body fifteen years 
ago? It was a wolf—it was the wolf in 
this house. Aha! and what does he mean 
when he brings in another lamb?” 

She glared about her in a strange way, 
and, seizing a pair of heavy tongs from the 
fireplace, started for the door. But what- 
ever her purpose may have been, a little 
stir from the bed distracted her from it. 
The child had turned in her sleep, and was 
sucking her thumb with a relish that 
suggested actual babyhood. The weapon 
slipped from Martha’s hand, but, falling 
against the bed-clothing, made no noise. 

“Soft little thing,” she murmured; 
‘thelpless little baby !” 

If the individual now chewing his favor- 
ite cud in the dingy sitting-room had wit- 
nessed the curious scene above him, I think 
that his magisterial port would have for- 
saken him, and that he would have slunk 
out in the dark, looking very much like the 
coward animal she named him. But he 
received no such shock, for when his 
daughter appeared, to fasten up for the 
night, he saw only the stolid sullenness to 
which he had been accustomed since the 
day she harped on, fifteen years ago. 

‘It may be good for Martha,” her broth- 
er had thought; but in the morning he felt 
more doubtful. Her haggard face implied 
an unusual night; and all that day, and 
for some days following, she seemed pos- 
sessed by some hidden turbulence, heaving 
under the dead sea waves of her mind. 

“*T must talk to Nora about it,’’ he de- 
cided, anxiously. ‘I’m not quite sure it’s 
safe.”” Safe! O spirit just released! O fa- 
ther of this worse than orphaned babe, 
forego yet a little your heaven; keep yet a 
little near the earth, and watch! 

The child, after one or two outbreaks of 
violent wailing for her father, seemed to 
grow contented. She followed Martha and 
Reuben impartially, prattling much of the 
time in her soft, foolish way, and with a 





lisp that made her seem even more baby- 
ish than her years. 

“TI think you don't feel quite well?” said 
Martha. She had fallen into a habit of 
saying it. 

*Yes, I’m all well. Are you going some- 
where? Won't you make some more but- 
ter to-day? I like to see you spank it.” 

“You're quite sure you're alive? As 
much as you used to be?” 

“Yes; don’t you? Are you going to the 
orchard? I think I could eat an apple; [ 
think [ could eat four.” 

“How white you are! I have a notion 
to call you Milk-blossom. If I shanld 
stab you, I do believe you'd bleed milk.” 

**Would it hurt?” said Lilias. 

‘““That’s the trouble; it would have to 
hurt.” 

“But you wouldn’t do it for anything, 
would you?” said Lilias, confidently. 

“I think not; not unless it was borne in 
upon me that it would be for your good.” 

**What is ‘borne in upon me’?” 


‘“That’s «a Quaker word. Our folks 
were Quakers. Ifa thing's borne in upon 
your mind, you have todo it. I've saved 


two cookies for you in my pocket; will 
you have ’em now?” 

“You're a good woman, aren’t you?” 
said Lilias, leaning up against Martha’s 
knees. ‘Is that you, Reuben? Don’t you 
wonder my mamma doesn’t come to see 
me? Wouldn't you come to see your little 
girl, if you had one? I think I would. I 
think [ would even come to see my dolly. 
Did you ever know a girl that hadn't a 
dolly?” 

“No dolly!’ cried Reuben, aghast. 
‘“‘Why, how on earth do you get along? 
Your mother ought to have attended to it.” 

‘*sMother was pretty bad when I came 
away. She had something that makes 
you scream all the time, and so she couldn't 
do anything, hardly, and the servants got 
my things, and he wouldn’t let me go 
back for dolly. He said (and Lilias al- 
most laughed at the absurdity) he said it 
didnt matter!” 

**Not matter?” cried Reuben, indignant- 
ly. “A girl-child without adoll! Mar- 
tha, don’t wait dinner for me; I don't 
want any.” And he put on his hat and 
walked straight over to Nora, who in- 
stantly communicated the case of destitu- 
tion toa friend in the city, who, in less 
time than might have been expected, re- 
sponded with two first-class specimens of 
the genus, one an infant, the other a high- 
ly modish lady. 

“Tl send Semiramis over with them,” 
said Nora. 

“O Ky!” exclaimed that small factotum. 
“Oh, I never did!” And she executed 
several fancy kicks of admiration. ‘*‘What 
do you do to ’em?” 

“Do? Why, you hug them, —this way ; 
and you dress and uadress them; and 
you’re fond of them, because they're all 
your own. Why, ’Miramis, how inhuman 
in me never to think of it before! Would 
you like to have a dolly?” 

“IT dunno,” said the beetle. 

‘“‘What, not have a baby that’s yours to 
do what you like with?” 

‘IT couldn’t have it for my real own; 
us-uns can’t. ‘They take it away and put 
it in a drawer, and say we may have it 
sometime, when we're good.” 

‘*Suppose I should give you one to have 
no matter how bad you are?” 

**Could I smash it if I chose, or whip it, 
or put it in the coal hole?” 

**Yes.” 

The beetle stared at Nora, mute and 
motionless. A thing of which she had 
never even dreamed was about to happen. 
She was going to possess property. She 
was going to enjoy one little outlet of un- 
limited freedom of action. She did not 
reason it out, yet comprehended, and, as a 
long-drawn sigh called Nora’s gaze to her 
face, there appeared in those alien eyes 
what no castigation of mother Sharpe had 
ever brought there—two shining tears. 
And so it came to pass that the beetle also 
had a dolly, on which, apparently to test 
the fulness of her freedom, she expended 
the vials of her wrath in scoldings, slap- 
pings, punchings, and imprisonments; 
and which she ended by taking to bed 
with her at night, and setting opposite to 
her when she cleaned the knives and can- 
dlesticks, and even tied round her waist 


when engaged in tasks that would otherwise - 


have drawn her away from it. And from 
that time Nora had one friend that would 
be true to her as a dog is true, with a love 
which she herself could hardly have alien- 
ated; true through injustice or neglect; 
true, if need be, through want, or sorrow, 
or crime. 





CHAPTER XIII.—TuHeE CLoups GATHER. 


It was an autumn Sabbath morning. 
There was no bustle or sign of hurry 
about the Sharpe domain. The house was 
in order, the yard was in order, there was 
scarce a sound save the irrepressible crick- 
ets, and now and then a hen in the barn, 
so excited by a domeatic event as really to 

-forget the day. Elias, his mother, and 
Huldah, demure in their First-day clothes, 








were waiting for the dearborn, to drive to 
meeting. Although not retaining much of 
the olden style of Friends, they still at- 
tended the meeting, partly for convenience, 
there being no other service near, and 
partly because it was easier to follow the 
old traditions. 

“Nora, won’t she go to meeting, dear?” 
said Huldah, coaxingly. 

**You're a good Huldah to bring down 
my things. You're always so nice, and— 
oh, dear, I wish you hadn't such a sloping 
lap! Ican’t sit on it with any sense of 
security.” 

“I wish I knew how to thin myself,” 
said Huldah, penitently. ‘Does she think 
a little vinegar every day would help it?” 

“Let me see you drinking vinegar! I 
like you to slope. No, I believe I won’t 
go to meeting this morning.” 

“This morning,” repeated Mother 
Sharpe, with a little sniff, which reminded 
Nora that she had made the same remark 
a week ago. 

“Oh, I would, Nory,” said her husband ; 
‘it’s so much pleasanter to have you. Be- 
sides, don’t you think you ought?” 

“[T can’t do it, "Lias; I can't. The 
preaching makes me cross. For that mat- 
ter, I get cross when they don’t preach. 
Do you think I’m as good tempered as I 
used to be, ’Lias?”’ 

**Why, now I think of it. I'm not quite 
sure she is,”’ replied the truthful Elias. 

‘*T wish I could be,” sighed Nora. “Ill 
tell you what, [ think I ought to get out 
more —I don’t mean just to meeting. What 
are you smiling at, *Lias?’ 

“IT was thinking of something I used to 
hear father say, when I was a child: 


‘The chimney, the cat, and the housewife 
Should never leave the house.’”’ 


* Ah,” said Nora, coldly, ‘tas my infan- 
cy was not ennobled by such sentiments, 


I fail to appreciate them now; so if you 


will tell some one to saddle Flora, I'll take 
a ride to the Balkers’.” 

‘Why, that’s a pity,” said Elias ;° deg 
can’t very well spare her this morning.” 

**T mean my horse.” 

‘“*Yes, [ know; but I have to send Cuco 
on her to get the new cow. I forgot it 
yesterday.” 

“Did it occur to you to ask if Jcould 
spare her?” said Nora, still more coldly. 

‘Now, I've done something wrong 
again,” said Elias, half amused, half 
troubled. 

**Lawsee, Nora Sharpe,” exclaimed her 
mother-in-law, ‘‘you don’t suppose *Lias 
is going to keep a stable for fancy horses 
this time of the year! Anyways, it’s late 
‘o begin about it now, when the mare’s 
been at work for a week.” 

**[—you—it shall not be!” cried Nora, 
pale with anger. “If there is no one 
other thing in this home in which I have a 
right, Flora is mine. Huldah, go and tell 
Cuco he is not to go.” 

“But he’s gone,” said Elias. 

Nora gave hima look; a look that 
somehow alarmed him; and left the room 
without a word. He was half disposed to 
follow her. “But,” he thought, ‘she 
must learn to control that temper, poor 
little thing, and it’s no kindness to indulge 
her now.” I must also admit that he felt 
his mother’s watchful eye, and knew that, 
should he succumb to a woman’s anger, 
his prestige, with her at least, would be 
gone forever. So, with a mind not wholly 
at ease, he went to his devotions. 

Nora rushed to her room, locked her 
door, then stood in the middle of the floor, 
with eyes that saw nothing, and ears that 
knew no sound save the plunging of her 
own wild heart. 

“Oh, peace, peace, peace!” she gasped. 
“Oh, Nora, possess yourself, compel your- 
self—Why, why will you be so stirred at 
so pitiful a trifle?” 

‘It is no trifle,” replied her outraged 
heart; ‘it is one more glimpse of the pris- 
on bars against which I am beating out 
my life. It is not the thing, but what the 
thing means. If he had only asked me 
for Flora, how gladly would I have lent 
her, given her, put her away from my 
sight forevermore, if that would have been 
to please him! But to be so utterly ig- 
nored—so utterly companionless—to have 
a mind that is never consulted, a will that 
is never respected—it is the injustice, the 
degradation—Now, this must stop! He is 
my husband. I must try to think of the 
other side.” 

She seated herself on the bed, aud wait- 
ed until the reeling room grew steady. 
The soft September breeze came in at the 
little windows, that were raised from be- 
low, and held in their place each by a 
wooden button; it blew aside the half- 
length muslin curtains, and let in two or 
three sleepy wasps, already prospecting 
for winter quarters. Now and theu it 
awakened a faint, multitudinous rustle in 
the pear tree close outside, and made the 
little sprays tap against the glass. She 
even heard the tripping of tiny bird feet, 
as a cat-bird ran along the tin roof-gutter. 
Then she noticed the pleasant scent of 
drying herbs from the room adjoining; 
then the knotty ends of the home-made 





carpet at her feet; the counted the bits 
in one block of the patchwork quilt on the 
bed. : 

“He is my husband,” she began afresh, 
‘He is very gentle and patient. He only 
acts as I see most of the other men around 
him. Perhaps—I know the world s0 little 
—perhaps, after all, it is not his views 
that are wrong, but mine. What is it, 
then, that I want? But I do want. | 
want a place in my husband’s life; I want 
a place in my own home; I want—Oh, 
father, father, you would know!” 

She broke into hopeless, helpless sob- 
bing, crying like a child who feels that the 
world must be at an end, for his parents 
have gone a-pleasuring, and left him. 

‘““What shall I do? What shall [ do? 
she sobbed; and found no comfort. “J 
know; I'll wash off the tears, and give 
Semiramis her Sunday lesson. Perhaps, 
in teaching. her to be good, I may learn a 
little myself.” 

“As deaf as a beetle,” is a common 
phrase; but it was a peculiarity of this 
little beetle that, while she habitially 
failed to hear Mother Sharpe’s shrill invi- 
tations to duty, Nora’s, far lower, rarely 
missed her ear. On this occasion, she 
came with a rush, her jet eyes shining 
with conscious virtue, her skin with yel- 
low soap. 

‘I'm washed, Miss Nory,” she an- 
nounced ; ‘and I’m all hooked up, and my 
shoes is tied, and my stockings is up, and 
I’m all ready for my lesson in the book 
with the picters.”’ 

“So you are. Now sit here close; I 
want to see what kind of a girl you are 
to-day.” 

‘*You's got nice eyes,” said Semiramis, 
receiving Nora’s eye-glance into her own 
with great content. ‘*You kin see ’way 
down into me, I s’pose?” 

‘*Farther than at first, I do believe.” 

**Does you see much bad to-day?” She 
spoke in a purring, comfortable tone, 
which had certainly been developed in the 
reign of her younger mistress. 

“I see some good, at any rate. 
what shall we read about?” 

**Bout ’Lisha, and de boys frowin’ 
stones, ard him swarrin’ and cussin’, and 
settin’ de b’ars on ’em; and so would I, 
too. Boys is always frowin’ stones. Boys 
aint no good, nohow.” 

“Oh, but I can tell you a better story 
than that. There’s a better way than that, 
when people treat you badly.” 

‘Bars is pretty good.” 

‘¢*But I say unto you,’” read Nora, * ‘if 
your enemy (that’s the one that ill-treats 
you) is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, 
give him drink. Bless them that ill-treat 
you; bless, and curse not.’ ” 

“Oh, I disremember dat stuff,” said the 
pupil. scornfully. 

‘*But you mustn’t, for it’s the best way 
that’s known in all the world. It’s the 
way that’s taught by God Himself; God, 
who owns the people, and bears. and all. 
Now think how lovely it would be in us, 
when people ill-treat us, to turn round and 
do them some good. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Jake Willetts should call you 
Smeary Miss again, next time he sees you, 
what ought you to do?” 

“Set his barn afire,” replied the pupil, 
promptly. 

“Ah,” sighed Nora, wearily, ‘‘it must be 
because I am not good enough myself.” 

**But I won't, Miss Nory,” urged Semi- 
ramis, anxiously. “I won’t tech his old 
barn, and I'll give him as many drinks as 
I can git, if you want meter. Miss Nory, 
shall I go and git ye a posy?”’ 

**Yes, child, «a big one,” said Nora, very 
sadly; then once more locked the door, 
and, opening her desk, took out a package 
of letters, and, laying her cheek against it, 
sat for a moment in a little dream. ‘hey 
were her father’s. She laid them back in 
their private drawer, tenderly, as if they 
were alive, and opened a partly-finished 
manuscript, to which she tried, in vain, to 
make an ending. It read as follows: 


Now, 


“I fain would grow; I long to do; 
And still my life 1 would be mending; 
And still would shape my path anew, 
And toward a nobler ending. 


“But not to-day, for now I reel 
Beneath the stroke of worldly losses ; 
And not to-day, for now I feel 
Too sore my household crosses. 


“And now so thick earth-projects throng 
I have no time to think of heaven; 

And now my friend has done me wrong, 
And still is unforgiven. 


“The day-long fight with teasing cares 
That, slain to-day, swarm back to-morrow ; 
The day-long cross that frets and wears; 
The un-ennobling sorrow. 
“I cannot breast the broadening stream 
Of little things that ceases never ; 
It will not let me stand to dream; 
It sweeps me on forever. 
‘*The many hours made nought by pain; 
The many lost in barren languor ; 
The many wasted, worse than vain, 
In just but selfish anger. 
“O froth-light world that weighs me down! 
O treacherous world, that slips forever 
An arm between cross and crown, 
My wish and my endeavor !” 


She tore the fragment into shreds, with 
a half disdain of herself, ‘*Yet why,” she 
soliloquised, ‘‘should I not make even the 
poorest rhymes, if so 1 ease my own heart! 





——_——— 
—_—__— 
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—— ; 
after all, that is the chief use of 
poetry. No, no, that cannot be; no whin- 
ings, however sweet, only words of cheer 
and healthful inspiration, have a right to 
live in verse. Ah, here they come, up the 
jane. Now, Nora, you know what you 
pave to do; you insist on what is just, but 
not with weak turbulence. To-morrow— 
no, that is wash morning; and next day 
jroning; Wednesday, you take your ride.” 
Now Elias, during his hour's jog to 
meeting, found bimself more and more dis- 
turbed by the thought of Noura’s anger. 

«“[ wish I hadn’t been using the mare,” 
he meditated. “Of course it doesn't do 
to give up to em when they act that way; 
at least my father used to say so; but I do 
wish it hadn’t come up; it was no fault of 
mine, because I didn’t know she wanted 
to ride; but I suppose women are born 
just so unreasonable ; they can’t help it. 
Ob, 1 know what I'll do; I'll get her a 

irl.” 

, So, instead of going in to meeting, he 
dropped the others at the gate, and devot- 
ed the time to “inquiring round” for help, 
with such good fortune that within the 
hour he succeeded in inducing a well- 
grown girl to say she would come and try 
if it suited her. Armed with this, he went 
straight to Nora’s room, and, without 
making any concessions, talked so cheer- 
fully of the new help, and of her speedy 
visit to the Balkers, and was, in short, so 
wholly oblivious of any cause for ill-feel- 
ing, that Nora found herself wondering 
what it had all been about. 

But the thorn was only hidden; and I 
would that every two who love each other 
could know that such thorns, however ap- 
parently healed over, are there until with- 
drawn by the hand that planted them. 

(To be continued. ) 





TWO OF A TRADE. 


BY E. H. HOUGH. 


“Plague take the beast!” exclaimed Dr. 
Nelson, wrathfully, with an instinctive 
movement towards a bootjack which a sec- 
ond thought convinced him would come in 
too late to be available. 

Dr. Nelson was a good looking bachelor 
of four and thirty, owner of the comforta- 
ble house by a window of which he was 
standing at that moment, surveying the 
neat garden at the back, whose two flower- 
ing beds were his special pride and pleas- 


ure. That pleasure, however, had just’ 


been rudely disturbed by observing a cat 
belonging to his neighbor on his left—a 
crabbed old lady, whose three pets, a sav- 
age, snappy little cur, witha long, tattered 
coat of dirty white, a screaming parrot, 
with a never-ending tongue and a vocabu- 
lary that would have made a pirate blush, 
and the aforesaid cat, were making life a 
burden to the doctor—leap surreptitiously 
over the fence, stalk across to one of the 
flower-beds, and, after scratching up two 
or three smaller plants that were in her 
way, settle herself for a sunning against a 
tuberose, with a pressure that broke off 
several of the flower-laden stalks. As the 
doctor flung up the window, the guilty 
quadruped beat a hasty retreat over the 
fence and out of sight. 

“This thing has gone on long enough!” 
exclaimed the doctor, pulling the bell-cord. 
“Gallantry or no gallantry, I'll let that 
woman know she can’t ride over every- 
body with-her plagued menagerie __ Brid- 
get,” he added, as a neat-looking Irish gir] 
appeared in answer to his summons, ‘‘go 
into the garden and see if you can prop up 
that tuberose so that it will do until I have 
time to attend to it; and then go next door 
and tell that woman if she doesn’t keep her 
cat out of my yard, I'll find some way to 
compel her to—that’s all!” and, seizing his 
hat, the doctor strode from the room. 

Bridget descended to the yard in some 
perplexity. She had only entered the doc- 
tor’s service the day before, and was not 
acquainted with the neighbors or their 
peculiarities. She was consequently at a 
loss to determine the quarter whence the 
Outrage had emanated. Aided, however, 
by ahappy thought, she scrambléd up by 
the fence and peered into the yard nearest 
to the desecrated flower-bed. A sleek white 
Cat was seated in the middle of the grass- 
Plot, washing her face with th»t air of 
Serene and self-satistied complacency pe- 
culiar to the cat who has just committed 
Some more than usually outrageous misde- 
meanor. 

“Och, you murtherin’ baste!” exclaimed 
Bridget, with a vindictive shake of her fist, 
“if yer misthress is a dacent woman, it’s a 
Sound throuncin’ ye'll be after gettin’.” 

Repairing the damage as well as she 
could, Bridget next proceeded to lodge her 
Complaint. In spite of her mingled valor 
and indignation, however, she was some- 
what abashed before the quiet, self-possess- 
ed, and deeidediy pretty little lady who 
pened the door in unswer to her vigorous 
Summons. But there was no back-down 
about Bridget, and accordingly she blurted 
it all out in a breath 

“Sure, ma’am, me masther says will yez 
be kind enough to kape that villanous 





baste of yours out of his yaard. Faith, it’s 
broke off his beautiful tuberose, bad ’cess 
to it’s dirty self, an’ he’s that mad he could 
kill the crather!” 

“Has my Muffet been doing any mischief 
in your garden?” was the response, in a 
sweet and perfectly composed tone, as the 
bright blue eyes of the speaker looked 
straight into Bridget’s face. 

“If that’s the name iv the four-legged 
baste what’s enjoying herself on the grass 
beyant, just as if she had no conscience at 
all, at all, it is! Sure, she’s kilt the doc- 
ther's iligant flower entirely !” 

“I'm very sorry. Please take my re- 
grets to your master, and tell him I[ will 
try not to let it happen again.” Then the 
door creaked suggestively, and Bridget 
withdrew. 

‘Did you attend to that matter about the 
cat?” asked the doctor, on his return. 

‘Sure, I did, sorr! An’I must say that a 
nicer-spoken lady I niver saw,” said Brid- 
get, delivering the message. 

“Humph!” grunted the doctor, as he 
busied himself with the plant, happily un- 
conscious that a pair of bright eyes were 
watching him from behind the closed win- 
dow-blinds of the house on his right. ‘*She 
hasn't given up hopes of capturing me yet, 
I see. and thinks to make an ally of my 
new servant-girl! I believe she'll let those 
pests annoy me more than ever now, for 
the sake of trying to strike up an acquaint- 
ance, even though it must begin with a 
quarrel.” 

The doctor's predictions seemed destined 
to be verified The garden continued to 
bear evidence of feline dgpredations, most- 
ly nocturnal, however—and Bridget’s com- 
plaints, instigated by her master, were 
met by polite regrets and assurances that 
she was taking every pains to prevent fur- 
ther annoyances; while it seemed to the 
irate doctor, whose hostile feelings toward 
his neighbor were increasing hourly, that 
the dog's yelping and the parrot’s screech- 
ing were augmented tenfold. 

“This thing must be stopped!” he ex- 
claimed, rising one morning in a more than 
usual bad humor, having been kept awake 
most of the preceding night by the yelling 
of the parrot. ‘*There’s no use sending 
verbal messages—she seems to have learned 
the art of fibbing to perfection.” Sitting 
down to his desk, he dashed off a few re- 
sentful lines. 

T'wo hours later “tthe lady next door” 
opened and read this savage missive : 


Madam—Unless some way can be found 
to puta stop to the repeated annoyances 
I am receiving from you, one of us will 
have to leave the neighborhoed ; and, as I 
hold my house by the right of ownership. 
avd you are merely the lessee of yours, I 
do not feel disposed to be driven away. 
Not only am I subjected to depredations 
from your cat, but my much-needed rest 
at night is disturbed by the distracting 
barking and screeching that go on in your 
house. I suppose it is music to you, but 
in my opinion the perpetrator of it ought 
to be indicted as a public nuisance; and 
unless a very different order of things is 
inaugurated forthwith, | shall be compelled 
to seek legal redress. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE NELSON, M. D. 

The lady read the missive, and then 
puckered up her smooth white forehead 
anxiously. 

‘What can it mean?” she exclaimed. 
‘*He seems actually to hate me! And yet 
he does not look like a man who would be 
jealous of a poor woman, even though she 
had been presumptuou- enough to embark 
in his own profession. I never heard any 
one complain of my singing before, and as 
for giving up the house when I’ve just got 
settled, and paid a year’s rent, I cannot 
think of it. I believe if I could speak with 
him we might come to some understand- 
ing. I won’t go to his house, but I'll 
watch an opportunity to meet him on the 
street.” 

Fortune favored her design. As she 
was preparing to leave the house the next 
morning, she spied the doctor descending 
his own stoop; anda moment later she 
followed his example. He had passed on 
afew steps, but hurrying after him, she 
laid one hand on his arm. 

Turning quickly, Dr. Nelson looked 
down at a little, dimpled, cherry-cheeked 
woman, not higher than his shoulder. 

**Well, madam ?” he said, interrogatively. 

“Excuse me!” faltered the lady, her 
carefully-prepared and_ effective little 
speech slipping from her memory in the 
most treacherous manner, and leaving her 
at the merey 8t the present inspiration. 
‘*T want to ask you if we cannot be friends, 
and disprove that disagreeable adage that 
“T'wo of a trade can never agree’?” 

Dr. Nelson’s handsome eyes opened 
wider than ever. “I beg your pardon, 
madam! I do not understand you,” he re- 
plied 

“Let me introduce myself,” continued 
the lady, raising one hand toward the 
house she had just quitted, in a window of 
which a modest sign bore the name of 
**Elinor Morrow, M. D.” 

‘The doctor’s eyes travelled mechanically 
in the direction indicated, then he shook 
1.is head again. 





“I don’t understand it!” he repeated. 

“T have taken special pains to keep Muf- 
fet indoors,” continued Dr. Morrow, earn- 
estly. ‘And if my singing really annoys 
you, 1 am even willing to discontinue that ; 
only” —— 

“Annoys me?” repeated the doctor, 
more and more hopelessly mystified—and, 
if his fine eyes spoke aright, experiencing 
another equally strong, but much more 
agreeable sensation. ‘I cannot conceive 
it possible that anything you could do 
could annoy me.” 

A deepening of the dimple in the lady's 
pretty cheek was her only comment upon 
that part of his speech, as she continued: 

‘*You certainly seem to have considered 
me a very disagreeable neighbor, sir, judg- 
ing from the tone of this letter.” 

‘Letter!’ repeated the doctor with a 
gasp, at the same moment taking the of- 
fered document, and glancing over it. 
‘How in the world did you get hold of 
this, madam?” 

“It was handed me by your servant, yes- 
terday,” was the reply. 

“Oh, my good gracious!” exclaimed the 
doctor, red and,pale by turns. **My dear 
lady, who are you?” 

“Your next-door neighbor, sir—Elinor 
Morrow, at your service!” was the demure 
reply, although a new brightness was 
creeping into the blue eyes. 

‘Next door? Oh—why, bless my heart, 
I hadn’t even noticed that the house was 
taken! ‘The fact is, I've had but one 
‘next-door neighbor’ for the last year, and 
she has been such an unmitigated nuisance 
that you cannot wonder—but pardon me! 
this is all a mystery to you, and I certainly 
owe you a full explanation, as well as 
an apology for that stupid mistake of 
Bridget’s. So you have a cat, too? I'll 
be bound, it’s a very different looking and 
acting animal from the ill-favored, ghoul- 
ish imp of darkness next door—the other 
way, I mean!” correcting himself precipi- 
tately. ‘“But"—— 

“IT begin to see your mistake. and assure 
you in advance that you are quite excusa- 
ble!” said Dr. Morrow, interrupting this 
incoherent flow of words. ‘“‘And as we 
both appear to be in a hurry just now, sup- 
pose you come this evening and let us talk 
it over. I shall be at home by six o'clock. 
The place is in order now, and as I have 
obtained a servant, I have been able to 
leave my shutters open for the first time.” 

“I will do so with pleasure!"’ was the 
response; then, lifting his hat, the doctor 
walked off in a strange whirl of emotions. 

“The prettie-t little creature I ever saw! 
—and a doctor, too! What an idiot I was 
not to notice that the house was occupied! 
And to think that | have been abusing her 
all this time!” 

But if one were to recount all that passed 
through the doctor's mind, it would require 
avolume. Suffice it to say that that even- 
ing found him comfortably ensconced in 
one of the chairs in Dr. Morrow's parlor, 
listening with unwearied pleasure first to 
her lively conversation, and then to her 
singing—all thought of any further expla- 
nation of his blunder being apparently for- 
gotten by both, for it certainly was not 
alluded to from the time they met until, 
on leaving, the doctor returned a hearty 
affirmative to his fair colleague’s invita- 
tion to repeat his visit. 

Those visits continued with unabated 
frequency, and, about six months after the 
first one, Dr. Nelson, taking the little soft 
hand that made no effort to disengage itself 
from his clasp, said a few manly, straight- 
forward words that brought a charming 
combination of blushes, smiles, and tears 
to Dr. Morrow's pretty face, followed, 
after a little silence, with a ‘*yes” which 
told that “two of a trade” had decided to 
‘‘tagree” for the remainder of their lives.— 
Tid-bits. 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 





The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon. Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D.Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud. Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, 
ings.) 171 Princeton Street, 


Friday even- 
ast Boston. 


rs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well ot itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sa:sapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all” Murs. E. F, 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for super 

ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, - 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4a@ Telephone number 7232. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 
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COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 
Do not 


Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable, | 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE | 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, | 
1 
| 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 4.00 “ 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 150 
170. 3.00 “ 


“« Cuffs, 2%c.6 “ 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KEENICS freon, hits 

LIVER yao eo tn 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA Sits, Sic’ sn 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


| 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICINS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....s..e+seeeeees 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........eeesecseeeceeees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........+..- ee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. ee 5.00 
Graduation Fee........escssees sevseeteccees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of ali kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by ents, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireular. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day Schoo! for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Coltege, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N,. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Str- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information epuly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 


| hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 


15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
PR. Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, 
Wm. I. Bowditch. od 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. ~ 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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LETTER FROM JUDGE GREENE. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER., 
FEB. 24, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of this Territory, to which you re- 
fer in yours of the 14th inst., was rendered 
in the case of Harland vs. The Territory, 
which was brought up from the District 
Court to reverse a judgment following the 
conviction of the plaintiff in error on an 
indictment for gambling. 

Every indictment in this Territory has 
to be found by a grand jury. None but 
qualified electors and householders are 
competent to sit on a grand jury. ‘The 
grand jury who found the indictment on 
which the plaintiff in error was tried, was 
composed partly of women, who, so far as 
their electoral capacity is concerned, sat 
on the grand jury by virtue of the provis- 
ions of an act, approved Nov. 23, 1883, en- 
titled “‘An act to amend Section 3050, 
chapter 238 of the Code of Washington,” 
and the provisions of an act approved 
Jan. 29, 1886, entitled ‘An act to amend 
Section 3050 of chapter 238 of the Code of 
Washington Territory, as amended by an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend Section 
3050 of chapter 238 of the Code of Wash- 
ington Territory,’ approved Noy.23, 1883. 
‘These were acts prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of electors. Each purported to put 
women upon the same footing as men as 
regards the elective franchise, but the lat- 
ter act, in this particular, is more emphat- 
ic, having had industriously introduced 
into it here and there the words ‘male and 
female.” Now, respecting these two acts, 
our Supreme Court, at its last January 
term, in the case mentioned, held them 
both void, upon the ground that the title 
of neither expressed the object of the act 
itentitled. Such an expression is required 
by the Organic Act of the Territory, which 
to the Territory stands so in the place of a 
Constitution that a want of conformity to 
its provisions is called unconstitutionality. 
The judgment of the District Court was, 
therefore, reversed, one reason assigned 
being the incompetency of women to sit 
on a grand jury because of want of elec- 
toral capacity. Another reason assigned 
was that, in the opinion of the judges ren- 
dering the decision, women are not, even 
under the liberal statute of Washington 
‘Territory defining the rights of married 
persons, householders. 

Our Territorial Supreme Court consists 
of the four judges of the next lower or Dis- 
trict Courts. Three makea quorum. But 
no judge can sit in a cause in which he 
made the decision in the District Court. 
Hence, our Supreme Court is what may be 
termed a quinity, five courts in one, or one 
in five modes, viz.: one unusual court of 
all four judges, and four usual courts of 
three judges each. No decision of a sin- 
gle form of the court is decisive unless all 
four judges take part, or the decision is 
unanimous. An equally divided court 
operates to postponea decision. A major- 
ity usually consists of two judges, so that 
the court in one form is liable flatly and 
persistently to contradict itself in another 
form, and so that a statute, as to the legal- 
ity of which legal opinion is divided, may, 
by conflicting decisions of the same Su- 
preme Court, be nullified in the districts 
where the judges are in favor of it, and en- 
forced in the districts where the judges are 
opposed to it. 

Three judges constituted that form of 
the court which rendered the decision in 
Harland vs. The Territory. ‘wo con- 
curred and the other dissented. Of course, 
then, the four Supreme Court judges are 
divided two andtwo. But the decision was 
made just as the terms of the two judges 
opposed to it were about expiring. Since 
it was made, their terms have expired, 
their successors have been nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and will soon, doubtless, qualify and 
assume office. What the judicial convic- 
tions of these successors will be in the 
premises remains to be experienced. 

I hope you will be able to understand 
from this what has been done and what 
has not been done by our Supreme Court 
in regard to woman suffrage, in its recent 
decision. A movement is on foot to ob- 
tain a rehearing. But whether a rehear- 
ing is had or not, and whether, if reheard, 
a change is effected in the decision or not, 
the people will, I think, set all questions at 
rest as soon as they get an opportunity to 
announce their will by vote. Courts are 
always conservative, but the people move 
on. Very truly, 

ROGER 8. GREENE. 
pore See + 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN OONNECTICUT. 


A hearing on wowan suffrage was given 
March 2, in the Connecticut House of Rep- 
resentatives. ‘The House was so full that 
chairs had to be brought in. 

Judge Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, 
was the chairman on the part of the ladies, 
and introduced the speakers. He made 
the opening speech, presenting an eloquent 
plea for the passage of the bills before the 
committee. Addresses were made by 











Mrs. E. P. Collins, Judge Slade, of Bridge- 
port, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, Hon. John Hooker, Mrs. Hattie 
Howard, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Mr. 
Porter, of Hebron, Mr. Dimock, of Tol- 
land, and Mrs. Teske, of Hartford. Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, who was to have been 
present, was unavoidably detained at 
home. 

‘The committee listened attentively to the 
speakers, and expressed themselves much 
interested in the arguments. 

In the evening Mrs. Blake spoke at 
Unity Hall. 

———~eoo— ——_ 
SUFFRAGE HEARING IN WISCONSIN. 


Mapison, W1s., MARCH 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our hearing took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 23. It was upon the me- 
morial to Congress for an amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution granting women 
the right of suffrage. As the memorial 
was introduced in both Houses, there were 
two committees, consisting of three mem- 
bers from the Senate and five from the As- 
sembly. Two members of the Assembly 
Committee were absent, one of them the 
chairman of the committee, who was sick. 
The hearing was held in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Room, and was largely attended by 
women representing many parts of the 
State. The interest manifested was most 
gratifying. ‘The room was wholly inade- 
quate to hold the audience, and the corri- 
dors leading to it were crowded with peo- 
ple seeking to hear. After a few remarks 
by Miss N. J. Comstock and myself, Rev. 
Olympia Brown made a strong presenta- 
tion of the cause. 

In the evening the State Association held 
a conference in another committee room, 
and had a pleasant and profitable session, 
organizing a Madison Branch of the State 
Associatioh, and then listening to short 
speeches from members. ‘The next morn- 
ing I went around to look up the members 
of committees, and found the member who 
had not attended and who had not the ex- 
cuse of illness, and learned that he had at- 
tended our Couference in the evening. So 
he had evidently been willing to hear what 
we had to say, although for some reason 
he did not attend our hearing. The com- 
mittees have not yet reported, but will 
early this week. 

I have found, this winter, how crippling 
to our cause is the granting of school suf- 
frage. If wecould have been using it dur- 
ing these two years past, we might, per- 
haps, have done more, but as it is, even 
the friends of suffrage say: ‘*You had bet- 
ter wait till women have shown how much 
they care for school suffrage.” One gen- 
tleman who is heartily in favor of suftrage, 
but who was only converted two years ago, 
said to me: ‘*Isn't school suffrage enough 
for the present?” 

I am afraid there is no hope for the 
Richland Centre Municipal suffrage. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 


MISS WILLARD AND KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


CLEVELAND, O., MARCH 1, 1887% 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A meeting of Miss Frances E. Willard 
with the Knights of Labor was held in 
Cleveland, last Sunday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the “Frances E. Willard 
Assembly, No. 7.950,” organized last July. 

To this Assembly a number of prominent 
W.C. T. U. women belong. Miss Willard 
was warmly received by the knights. She 
began her address by saying, “I’m not 
here to make a speech, but to say some- 
thing.” She spoke of her conference with 
Mr. Powderly, and of his promise to send 
out 92,000 copies of the W. C. T. U. peti- 
tions for the protection of women. In 
taking leave of Mr. Powderly, she took 
him by the hand and said: 

‘“*Mr. Powderly, you are a Catholic, and 
I am what they call a Methodist sister. We 
have been taught differently on doctrinal 
points, but surely in this work for human- 
ity we can assist each other, and our Fa- 
ther will reward our efforts.” 

She told of her address to the women of 
Philadelphia belonging to this order, given 
two weeks previously. She had also visited 
prominent members of this order in New 
York and Boston. Miss Willard believes 
that the conference of this order with the 
Ww. C. T. U. wiil make this a purer, safer, 
and better world to live in. She says that 
‘sa great deal of misunderstanding between 
people is because they do not talk matters 
over.”” Not only is this the case with the 
workman and his employer, but with the 
family, and with people in all walks of 
life. 

General Hugh Cameron, a prominent K. 
of L., visited Miss Willard on Christmas, 
and they talked for hours on these sub- 
jects. She considers him a remarkably 
strong man. She says the Good Templars 
and the W. C. T. U. are friends and work 
in unison. She believes the Knights of 
Labor and the W. C. T. U. should do the 
same. She said: ‘“The best thing to help 
people along is to let intoxicating drinks 
severely alone.” A prominent knight here 
informed her that, in his opinion, fully 





two-thirds of the knights believed in the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. The 
Knights of Labor also advocate equal 
pay for equal work, and the ballot for 
every citizen of the United States, irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

Just here, I want to ask thoughtful men 
and women who are striving to secure the 
ballot, to study more carefully the princi- 
ples of the Knights of Labor, and not de- 
pend upon newspaper reports alone for in- 
formation in regard to this rapidly increas- 
ing order. 

Miss Willard commented upon this quo- 
tation from Coleridge: ‘Liberty is licehse 
to do everything that is good.” She asked 
every true knight to think how much that 
meant. She related that in Marion, Iowa, 
after prohibition was carried, the men 
wanted to get out cannon, and have a bon- 
fire, thus manifesting their joy. But the 
President of the W. C.'T. U. opened her 
Bible and read, ‘Be pitiful; be courteous.” 
This was sufficient, and they went quietly 
home. 

She spoke of the new crusade, which is 
moving faster than any other reformatory 
movement. She said men had just as much 
right to be pure as they had to’ expect 
women to be pure. She repeated the White 
Cross pledge, and urged the men to take 
it, for, said she, ‘*We are the people, and 
must make this a good, true world.” 

In closing, she thanked the knights for 
her opportunity to address them, and for 
the honor conferred upon her in naming 
their Assembly for her. The knights ex- 
pressed themselves pleased with her re- 
marks, and will welcome her to the city 
and to their Assembly at any time. 

WAGE-WORKER. 
initial nat 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘The Legislature of Michigan has under 
consideration a bill providing that munici- 
pal suffrage shall be extended to the 
women citizens of this State. 

On Friday, March 4, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, and the House Com- 
mittee on Elections, to whom the bill had 
been referred, granted a joint hearing. 
The petitioners were represented by Mrs. 
Catherine A. F. Stebbins, Mrs. Sarah E. 
V. Emery, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Mrs. 
Helen M. Jenkins, Mrs. May S. Knaggs, 
Mrs. R. M. Kellogg, and Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, officers and members of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association. The addresses 
were carefully prepared, and were well re- 
ceived by the committees and other mem- 
bers of the Legislature who attended the 
hearing. The room was crowded, every 
foot of standing room being taken within 
hearing distance. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard made the opening speech in her own 
irresistible manner. She was followed by 
Mrs. Doe, who concluded by introducing 
Mrs. May 8S. Knaggs, of Bay City, who 
gave a logical address that won marked 
attention. 

Mrs. R. M. Kellogg then spoke of the 
results in Kansas as shown by a letter she 
had just received from that State. Women 
are very generally registering and prepar- 
ing to vote at the spring elections, thus 
answering the old objection that women 
will not vote. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins gave 
an address of great interest. ‘The hearing 
in behalf of the petitioners was closed by 
‘Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids, 
in an address of deep feeling ahd witty 
comparisons. 

Questions were asked by the committee 
as to the difference between municipal and 
general suffrage, and why we confined our 
petitions to municipal suffrage. By re- 
quest, Mrs. Doe replied, defining the dif- 
ference, and stating the reasons for asking 
only what the Constitution of the State 
empowers the Legislature to grant. Other 
questions were asked by the committee 
and referred to Mrs. A. M. Hazlitt, of 
Lansing. 

The hearing lasted two hours. Many 
members of the Legislature remained and 
sought introductions to the ladies, and ex- 
pressed their pleasure, many speaking of 
points that were new to them, especially 
regarding the rapid growth of suffrage 
sentiment in this country and Great Brit- 
ain. The outlook for the success of the 
bill is encouraging. We hope to follow 
the lead of Kansas and report victory in 
the near future. Mary L. DOE. 


os 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is one little fact, well known, 
which would prove the reality of woman’s 
needless suffering, if there were no other 
evidence. Many and many afresh young 
girl, restive under the new yoke, aud many 
and many an older woman, patient under 
the old one, says aloud, or under her 
breath, ‘*[ wish I had been born a man!” 

Who ever heard a man wish he was a 
woman? 

“What do you know about these ‘suf- 
ferings’ of your sex?” ask the kind hus- 
bands of happy wives. ‘‘Your chains are 
not heavy, are they ?”’ 

Truly, no. Butit was not aslave who 








wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” Dickens was 
not in a debtors’ prison or a workhouse ; 
Lafayette did not pay our taxes. 

It is said that woman’s voting would 


promote dissensions in families; that hus-' 


band and wife would quarrel over every 
election. Is that the way men go to work 
now to get votes? No; weare very friend- 
ly with our uplifters and upholders, we 
are more polite to our “hands,” even, on 
election day. Then why is it not a sup- 
posable case that the married pair may 
grow exceptionally kind when that occa- 
sion draws nigh? 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 








EXAMINE the delicately embroidered gloves 
just received by Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place. 





Tue popular blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is having a tremendous sale this season. 
Nearly everybody takes it. Try it yourself. 





A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 





Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
“Madura Waltz,” for piano, by J. A. Guyer; 
“Hide and Seek Polka,” by F. d’Orso; “Pensée 
Fugitive” (Stray Thought), by Mrs. John E. M. 
Whitney: ‘“Music-Box Echoes” (Spieluhrals 
Echo); ‘‘A Lea Cosaque” (Morceau Caractéris- 
tique) ; “The Chirping Cricket” (Morceau Carac- 
téristique), three fine compositions for the piano, 
by Gustav Lange. Comic song, ‘Strolling on 
the Beach,” words and music by W. A. Gardner; 
also, ‘Etta Gavotte,” arranged for the guitar by 
Edmund K. Foster. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 


March 14, at 3.30 P. M., Mrs. E. N. L. Walton will 
read a paper called ‘An Hour with Longfellow’” 








Sunday Notice, March 13.—At the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., 
3 P. M., Miss Heloise E. Hersey. Subject: ‘The 
Sense of Proportion.’’——-The next Practical Talk 
with young women will be given by Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Tuesday, March 15, 3 P. M. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
rae and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
atin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ltal- 
jan, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, History,Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium with Dr, Sargent’s opporatne complete, 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
ics,History and Biology. For program,addre@ss as above 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, orms, Herpes, coingies, 

+ ns, 




















Suffus 
ness, Dryness, Sallo » Prick] eat 
Ite! , Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers? 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 


CURES ine'iea? Chronic, Acute or New 
Headache; other Scalp 







the head; Ch s 
Scald-Head and 
CU RES Abrasions, Soeiaes, Ruse, Itchings and 


ARRESTS iiccesive growin, 


RESTORES Wow Hate on"ata Pinca 
UNSURPASSED 10° Wrcicsonse, Pure and 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 “n.cre"inas 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiesta io ore sat: 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 


‘ih 

CACTUS BALM, tha* pressing tor the 
Hair, is omtneney delightful and wholesome, and 
of ial benefit In relieving Headache 





Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copid, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bish 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 


cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


Spring Overcoats. 


NEW GOODS ready in our Retail 
Clothing Department. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 











WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike, 
$2.40. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure- giving monthly, 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Ovrn Lirrte Men anp Wow- 
EN forthem. $1. ° 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited hy the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. ~My ar Fi 
L2mo, cloth, illustrated, $150. A new story by this 
thor, full of power and enthusiasm in good 














favorite au 


Six O’Clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delfghttu stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 
group of children. 

Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by “Pansy.” 

uarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the quiet of 
e home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communion, 


So as by Fire, By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. oeering temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 

Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. lmo, 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action, Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F, D, Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00, A welcome addition to the “Spare 

inute Series.” 

The Fall Stature of a Man. By Julian Worth. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest, 

Grafenberg People, By Rev. Reuen Thomas, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, Chureh life portrayed with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness, 

Etchings from Two Lands. By Clara Arthur 
Mason. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 
a onary’s heart and home life in this attractive 
volume. 

LOTHROP’S SELECT 8S. 8S. LIBRARIES. 

No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illustrated, $25.00, 

No. 11, 20 l6mo vols., illustrated, $10.00, 

Pansy’s Primary Library, 30 vols., $7.50. 

The New Pansy Primary Library, 20 vols., $5.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES, 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


By EpirH Ropinson. 12mo, $1.50. A new 
novel, full of charming situations, in Boston 
suburban life. 


“Easy and delightful style, with plenty of quiet 
humor.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“The best book of its kind since ‘Little Women.’ 
To that famous book it bears no closer relation than 
its characters are wonderfully real and genuine. . . . 
Thoroughly wholesome, attractive and healthy.”— 
Boston Courier. 

“Simple, natural, and very true and sweet in its 
chronicle of the every day trials and the possible 
realization of better ideals of life. It is a thorough- 
ly good story for girls, holding the reader in ab- 
sorbed attention from the first page to the last, and 
leaving a girl with the feeling that noble standards 
for common duties are practicable. What can a book 
do that is better than this?”—Boston Traveller. 


A New Novel by the Author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 
12mo. $1.50. 


The great novel of this season, the leading thing 
in fiction, in social discussion and interest.—Boston 
Traveller. 

A novel of wonderful etpereey t power, and ab- 
sorbing interest—one of the most important literary 
events of this decade. It will hold spell-bound the 
reading world.—LILIAN WHITING, in the Chicago 
Anter- Ocean. 

The story is most captivating and is admirably 
told - remarkably bright, natural and pointed 
. »+ thoroughly good, and deserves the heartiest 
commendation.—New York Tribune. 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. 
By Henry Hayes. New Edition. 12mo, $1.50- 
LIBER AMORIS, 


A Romaunt of the Middle Ages. 
BERNARD CARPENTER. $1.75. 





By Henry 


Unusual poetic skill and power, rare scholarship. 
Yh = 

Full of high and sustained eloquence.— Woman's 
Journal. ¢@ 

Picturesque and charming.— Post. 

A high purpose and a noble poem.— Pilot. 

A notable and lovely poem.— Advertiser. 

The tery is very beautiful, and it is beautifully 
oe . » A noble addition to our genuine poetry.— 

‘ourier. 


A poem of lofty conception, of beautiful imagery, 
of a power seldom known in modern verse.—7rav- 


It is full of sweetness and light, and studded with 
rare gems of thought and expression. It is emphat- 
ically a great poem.— . 


AGNES SURRIAGE, 


By Epwin Lassetrer ByNNER. 
lonial Massachusetts. 


This book is good, and possesses in a rare de; 
that quality of atmosphere of the period which is 6° 
difficult of attainment, in addition to an le 
style, which is suitably stately, but never vy 
—The Nation. 
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